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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue military situation takes its color at present 
almost wholly from the new advance in the West. It 
came as a surprise almost as much to us as to the 
Germans, and its peculiar value depends upon that. It 
proves that such surprises are possible, and the enemy’s 
complacency in his Eastern adventures can hardly survive 
such a conclusion. In this way, and in its involving a 
still greater strain on German strength, it tends 
to have a strategic bearing. If such spurts are to 
be expected, the limits of German movement, already 
narrow, will become restricted. The immediate value of 
the success is to make it questionable if the enemy will 
be able to spare further reinforcements to the field where 
they can produce their greatest effect. In Western 
Transylvania, the Roumanians have given way a little 
during the week, and have lost a number of prisoners. 
The Dobrudja, on the other hand, shows a recovery. 
Serbia has forced the German troops to fall back before 
Monastir; but neither there nor in the Dobrudja can 
advances counter-balance a retirement in Western 
Roumania. Russia has been forced to sustain a number 
of vigorous enemy attacks, and these are clearly designed 
to prevent our Ally sending further help to Roumania. 
The crisis has not yet been reached: it may be 
near at hand. But to turn the day decisively in his 


favor, the enemy will have to restore the West to the 
winter sleep he thought permanent. 
week have shown this to be illusory. 


The events of the 








GeneRAL Hatc’s assault during the week is being 
rounded off into a complete whole as the greatest British 
success of the war. It is a proof of versatility, of daring, 
and of competent handling; and if it lacked that final 
touch which comes from a quality that begins where 
mere competence ends, we can hardly criticize it on that 
account. The advance began in the dark and mist 
of Monday morning. There had been a short but violent 
bombardment immediately before, and the assault seems 
to have taken the enemy completely by surprise. St. Pierre 
Divion, a highly-fortified village on the south of the 
Ancre, and even Hamel had fallen before 
noon; and the first day showed the first-line defensive 
system breached on a front of five miles and 3,300 
prisoners in our hands. On the following day the advance 
was continued, and Beaucourt was taken. By Wednes- 
day evening there were almost 6,000 prisoners in our 
hands, and we securely held the ridge above the Ancre 
which sheltered gun positions that had been a peril to 
our left. 


3eaumont 


THE victory is encouraging from numerous points of 
view. The positions seized were among the strongest on 
the whole Western front. 
that is supposed to mark a lull. And they were seized 
against the additional handicap of mist. The German 
losses were heavy, and ours absolutely and relatively 
small. One division advanced a mile and took 1,000 
prisoners at a total loss of 450. The attack was success- 
fully pressed on the second day, and even made head- 
way upon the third. The line has been extended by 
some five miles, and that is a considerable increase in 
the area under the almost intolerable strain of the Somme 
offensive. What has been done once can be done again ; 
and with the continuing extension of the line more and 
more of the German armies will be drawn into the vortex. 

* * %* 


They were taken in a season 


Osvious.y the battle has its dramatic as well as its 
theoretical side. Tanks were used and did good service ; 
but the bulk of the work was achieved by our heroic 
infantry, who made their way against all obstacles. The 
wire had in places been twisted into dense masses, grown 
rusty from long exposure, in front of the exits by which 
the troops were to rush from their underground lairs. 
Some of these were of a greater elaborateness than any 
which have been found before. They were deep and 
spacious, and the sensations of our troops when sud- 
denly confronted with a glimpse of a whole company of 
Germans peering from the depths of the earth from a 
hidden orifice are hard to imagine. Many of these 
garrisons were left behind in the first rush, and came 
out at discretion. Few seem to have fought effectively, 
and it was not until the third day that the enemy 
rallied sufficiently to make a serious resistance. The 
British troops again seem to have shown that superiority 
over the enemy which has been so conspicuous since the 
offensive commenced. And the whole action was so 
successful that we find much ground for reassurance in it. 

+ - * 

France has had to sustain particularly severe 
counter-attacks during the week. In the intensity of 
the preliminary bombardment and the magnitude of the 
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forces involved, they might almost seem to be a counter- 
offensive. The wood of St. Perre Vaast and the villages 
of Ablaincourt and Pressoir are, as we pointed out at 
the time of their capture, most important as covering the 
defences upon which Péronne depends. It was to be 
expected that another effort would be made to recover 
the positions, and after a most bitter struggle and heavy 
loss Pressoir was actually re-captured, only to fall once 
more into French hands. Part of the wood has been 
taken. But the results are out of all proportion to the 
cost. Substantially the positions remain in the hands 
of our Ally, and the gun positions of Mt. St. Quentin 
and Villiers have lost half their strength. A little 
further advance and the service they performed for 
Péronne will be no longer possible of accomplishment, 
and the town will either fall or be held at a prohibitive 
cost. 
* * * 

GENERAL SakHAROFF has speedily made his presence 
felt in the Dobrudja. At the end of last week he had 
interposed a check to the enemy from the western bank 
of the Danube by seizing the station two miles from 
Cernavoda. The precise circumstances of this success 
are still obscure, since we do not know how much of the 
bridge was destroyed and how much has been restored. 
Its effect is clear. The enemy have had the avenue of 
their advance across the river blocked. In the 
Dobrudja itself the success of our Ally is still more con- 
spicuous. Little by little the enemy have been brushed 
back until now they are but eight miles from the bridge- 
head at Cernavoda. There the Dobrudja peninsula is 
narrowest, and the enemy will probably make an attempt 
to stand. Considerable pressure applied here would 
yield better results than at any other part of the field 
of war. 

% * . * 

THE accumulation of a vast British force at 
Salonika would not achieve anything like the same 
result. The difficulties of a decisive advance from the 
south are of an extraordinary character, and it is only 
when they cease to be realized that we find huge, 
dramatic operations in favor. The Vardar Valley 
cannot supply any considerable force. The line is single ; 
and, apart from it, the communications must be main- 
tained by road transport. This is the state of things 
when once the force, supplied and munitioned, has been 
landed at Salonika. But to get it there so severe a 
strain is imposed upon our transport that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to suggest that a force sent from Britain 
can only produce about 10 per cent. of the effect it 
would have if used on the Western front. We must 
realize that our resources are finite, and we have every 
support in military theory for continuing to aim at the 
enemy’s main armies. 

* * * 


Tue Salonika force has made a determined attempt 
to create a diversion in favor of Roumania, and the left 
flank has achieved a success of considerable importance. 
Monastir lies in the plain, and the line through Kenali 
upon which the enemy was standing was entrenched 
across the plain. On its flanks lay mountainous country 
in the bend of the Tcherna and to the east of Monastir. 
The frontal attack of the Allies proved unavailing, and 
since then they have devoted themselves to turning the 
entrenched line by advancing over the mountains. The 
warfare which obtains in such country has not changed 
appreciably for centuries, and owes little to training. It-is 
a question of initiative and daring, and vast prizes may 
be won by a small local success. It is here the Serbs have 
done so well, and the Bulgars and Germans have at 
length been forced to evacuate the Kenali position 





owing to the progress made in the hills. The Allies are 
now less than four miles from Monastir at their nearest, 
and there is evidence of a lack of reserves among the 
enemy that can only be met by withdrawing forces from 
the adjacent Roumanian field, where they are liable to 
win most. 

* * * 

In Roumania the war has followed certain 
vicissitudes ; but the net effect is to weaken seriously the 
position of our Ally. On the northern front the Germans 
have been driven through the passes over the frontier. But 
in the Vulkan, Roter Turm, and Torsburger Passes, re- 
inforcements have made the effect of their presence felt. 
In the Predeal Pass, the enemy are still held firmly ; but 
the progress in the neighboring pass to the west is a 
danger to the Roumanians’ resistance. A certain 
nervousness must characterize the defence of the western 
passes, while the enemy is pushing ahead to the east, 
and von Falkenhayn is profiting by his advantage to 
press now in one, now in the other. The most important 
success achieved by the enemy is the capture of the 
railhead at Targu Jiu, which is twenty-five miles south 
of the frontier. Continued pressure here must imperil 
the resistance of the force at Orsova. Our Ally has lost 
more prisoners, and it is probable that the crisis is at 
hand. 

* * * 

Tue second part of the German Chancellor’s speech 
to the Main Committee of the Reichstag, proved to be 
more important than the first. With some dubious 
wording, which should be checked in the controversy 
that ought to follow, it makes a nearer approach to 
British policy than any earlier German statement. It 
declared in effect that Germany had never intended to 
annex Belgium or to dispute the integrity of France in 
Europe or elsewhere. That is an advance on the declara- 
tion of July, 1914, when Colonial France was excepted 
from Germany’s assurance that French territory would 
be respected. As to the League of Nations, the Chancellor 
declared that Germany would associate herself with 
an after-war demand for international agreements and 
understandings, and would come into an international 
system, or even put herself at the head of it—an unfor- 
tunate way of suggesting common counsels to replace the 
one-Power dominance that the Entente will not allow, 
but, maybe, only a verbal clumsiness. In any case, the 
controversy as to the after-war government of Europe 
is now opened, and on the lines which Lord Grey laid 
down. It cannot close again. Herr Scheidemann, the 
Social‘st leader, carries it on with the suggestion of a 
winter armistice, which he suggests no Government 
would dare to reject if it were once proposed, and a hint 
that Germany is not fighting to destroy Serbia, but only 
to save herself from being “crushed.” Who aims at 
crushing her? We answer at once—Not Great Britain. 

% * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Runciman unfolded the 
Government’s new plan for controlling food in a speech 
that deserved the compliments it received. A Food 
Controller is to be set up, and powers are to be conferred 
on him of a wide and drastic character. These powers 
will enable him (1) to proceed against any person who 
wastes any article ; (2) to prescribe the purposes for which 
an article shall be used ; (3) to control the manufacture 
of certain articles of food; (pure white flour is not to 
be milled in futyre); (4) to regulate market operations, 
and to deal with the mode of sale and distribution (this 
will put a stop to “‘ cornering ’’); (5) to fix maximum 
prices for foodstuffs entirely under our control. (The 


cost of milk is to be ascertained in order to fix a 
price, and returns are to be demanded from merchants 
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and persons holding stocks with a view to possible opera- 
tions later.) Mr. Runciman could not give the name of 
the Food Controller, and he explained that these powers 
would be taken at once from the Board of Trade, and 
transferred to this Olympian official as soon as he is 
appointed. 


* * * 

Mr. Runciman spoke in grave tones of the strain we 
shall all have to bear next year, and he pointed out that 
in this emergency we have to help France and Italy as 
well as ourselves. He admitted that conscription had 
been applied with too little regard to our necessities. 
Next year we should be worse off, because we should 
have to draw more of our wheat supplies from Australia, 
which meant a longer voyage. But we are making up 
for lost time in building ships. In the quarter ending 
in June, 1915, we had only completed something like 
80,000 tons, whereas our six months’ output at the end of 
this year should reach half-a-million. We hope, too, to 
increase considerably our production of steel, and for 
this purpose we are recovering from the Army skilled 
steel-workers, who should never have been taken into it. 
In discussing the limiting and regulation of consumption 
he stated that the Royal Society had appointed a Com- 
mittee under Dr. Waller to investigate the relative value 
of different foods, and the report was already in the 
hands of the Committee. There must be some restriction 
put on the use of sugar for expensive confectionery. The 
amount of sugar used for beer had been reduced by one- 
third; and, if necessary, it would be reduced further. 
We imagine that public opinion will demand this 
increased reduction, as the alternative is the reduction 
of food. 

* + * 

In the debate that followed, a general welcome was 
given to the main proposal, and it is clear that public 
opinion is ready for pretty drastic measures in respect 
of consumption. But it was widely felt that the scheme 
is marked by a very serious omission. The decline in 
the production of food at home is partly explained by 
the diversion of essential labor to the Army, and partly 
also by the restriction on the output of agricultural 
machinery from the same cause. On this point Mr. 
Runciman gave some startling figures. But it is the 
melancholy truth that the Government itself has done 
nothing to arrest this decline. 

* * * 

THE instant effect of the German proclamation on 
the Kingdom of Poland was seen at the re-opening 
of the Russian Duma. M. Garusewitz delivered 
an astonishingly bold speech. Speaking for the 
Poles in Russia he declared that they could not 
accept the German offer, which would convert Poland 
into an instrument of German Imperialism. On 
the other hand, he reminded the Russian Government 
that it had done nothing “to confirm the assurances 
given in the Grand Duke’s proclamation. On the con- 
trary, it had done everything to weaken them, and had 
left many of the restrictions against the Poles in force.”’ 
This from a Conservative Russophil Pole (no other sec- 
tion can be represented in this Duma) was strong 
language; but M. Garusewitz went further, and asked 
for “a solemn assurance that Poland would be united 
and would receive independent Statehood.’’ This 
demand, of course, goes beyond the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s proclamation, even on a liberal reading of the 
word “autonomy.’’ The fact is that the shrewd action 
of the German Chancellor has raised the bidding, and 
for the first time for a century the Poles are not quite 
helpless. They can give or withhold their support. The 
first sign that Petrograd begins to realize its mistake 





is the issue of a diplomatic protest against Germany’s 
action, which contains a solemn reaffirmation of the 
offer of autonomy in terms which, though still very 
vague, seem to suggest something better than M. Stuer- 
mer’s former idea of some extension of local government 
without a legislature. 

7 * * 

Tue Russian Block in the Duma has once more 
opened a session by a declaration of war on the 
Government. It did that when M. Goremykin was Prime 
Minister, and nothing particular happened. It has done 
it again for M. Stuermer’s benefit, and the only dif- 
ference is that in this case it has informed him that the 
Ministry is getting worse rather than better, and that, 
“mistrust’”’ is giving place to “indignation.’’ This 
reasoned vote of “ no confidence” complained that, with 
plenty of food in Russia, the supply is incompetently 
organized, that “ mutual confidence between the Allies ” 
has been frittered away, and that the Polish question has 
been mis-handled. The declaration concluded with a 
demand for ministers having the confidence of the Duma, 
and a threat on the Duma’s part “ to use all its efforts to 
attain this end.’’ It said as much a year ago, and its 
efforts bore no fruit. Some feeling of this kind accounts, 
no doubt, for the schism of the Progressive Group from 
the Block. _° 


* * * 

PresipENT WILson’s first act of importance since 
his presumed re-election is a remonstrance against 
the forcible industrial conscription of Belgians. 
Officially, Washington does not yet know the facts, and 
the first step is therefore to make inquiries in Berlin 
which imply disapproval. American action of a similar 
kind had some partial and momentary good effects in the 
parallel case in French territory. In this instance it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Wilson’s action may be stronger. 
In two respects his position has improved. He is in 
office for another four years and has defeated the 
“hyphenated ’’ vote. It is also fairly clear that official 
Germany is still hopeful of inducing him to mediate. If 
he is at all disposed (as he probably is) to undertake 
this office, he ought meanwhile to have some influence 
when he seeks to mitigate these outrages on the civilized 
order. 

* * + 

Mr. HENDERSON described to the House on Tuesday 
the scope of the new Pensions Bill. The scheme marks 
an improvement on the existing system, but Mr. Hen- 
derson’s statement leaves some most important questions 
unsettled. The new scheme is to be administered by a 
Board of which Mr. Henderson is to be Chairman, the 
other members being the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Admiralty, the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, and the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. It is not quite clear why the 
Admiralty is represented, seeing that it stands out of 
the scheme. There are some complaints that the 
Admiralty keeps aloof, and no doubt there would have 
been advantages in the inclusion of sailors, but there is 
some case for exclusion, because the problem is much 
smaller, and the Admiralty does its business much 
better than the War Office. For the rest, the new 
Board swallows up, in respect of responsibility for 
pensions, the Chelsea Commissioners (except, of course, 
for “ in-pensioners ’’) the War Office (except for service 
pensions), and the powers of the Statutory Committee 
so far as they relate to the supplementing of pensions 
out of public funds. The great omission in the state- 
ment is, of course, the treatment and training of disabled 
men and officers. In France a scheme is in working 
order ; we still deliberate and hesitate. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS? 


Tue war has cast a heavy shadow on the State system 
of Europe; but the shadow moves, and we may even be 
encouraged to believe that it has begun to break and 
lift. Let us look back a little, in order that we may 
look forward. August, 1914, saw the Continent divided 
into two conflicting groups of Great Powers. The groups 
coalesced into armies; but, in associating itself with one 
of them, British statesmanship took care to proclaim its 
adherence to a different political order. It contemplated, 
said Mr. Asquith, a European partnership rather than a 
permanent division among the great States and the small 
ones that depend on them. Such a partnership could 
not be unconditional. It must have regard to existing 
rights and liberties, and especially to the sovereignty 
and free development of the weaker countries. These 
had been specifically threatened by Germany’s aim at 
dominance over Europe, by her occupation of Belgium, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, and by her 
and mutilation of their national life. A Power thus 
committed to a mission of freedom could not for a 
moment accept the German idea of a ‘‘ guarantee’’ of 
liberty by a single Power. It desired no Par Romana, 
either in the form of a Par Britannica or a Par Ger- 
manica, It looked rather to a Peace of Nations. It 
regarded international problems as matters for free 
discussion and settlement. This, if it meant anything 
at all, implied the policy of the Concert as opposed to the 
policy of the groups. In proclaiming this ideal of 
European government, British statesmanship finally 
suggested a method, the American idea of the League of 
Nations, exercising a force of police pressure on members 
unwilling to state a national claim before going to war 
on it. In a word, both by omission and by suggestion, 
Britain’s aim was defined as that of a political re-settle- 
ment of Europe, rather than of dramatic changes in the 
boundaries of its States. 


absorption 


Tf we have correctly stated the objects of our leaders 
(and we have merely paraphrased their governing 
speeches) is it not well to see whether, in addition to the 
military advantages which the year has brought to the 
arms of the Allies, there have not been 
advances to political success? What the statesman- 
ship of Austria is, we do not know. But her arms 
have been so heavily punished that we may expect to see 
her return to her characteristic pliancy in debate. It is 
the increasing German mobility of which the world is 
now called on to take account. Is there “ nothing doing ’’ 
in German policy? On the contrary, all is in movement, 
and the movement is at least in the direction of our own 
aims. In his speech before the Main Committee of the 
Reichstag on Thursday week, the German Chancellor 
made a number of statements which are of importance in 
themselves, and acquire added significance when we group 
them with at least one act of German statecraft. Weattach 
no virtue to the new German orientation either in the 
East or the West. As an act of public morality we 
place her proclamation of a Kingdom of Poland in a 
different category from Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s grant of self-government to South Africa. The 
one act was a tactical reversal of historic policy ; the other 
a free reversion to it. But we are not sure that the Ger- 
man decision is not therefore the more significant of the 
two. It was no wrench for a Liberal Prime Minister to 
resume the tradition of self-government for a British 
dependency even after the shock of a war. It wasa great 
change for a descendant of Frederick the Great to pro- 


some 








claim an independent Poland, though the independence 
was to be at Russia’s expense, and its object happened to 
be a recruitment of the German armies. Poland is one of 
the two leading cases of repressed nationality; and 
Germany stands in the front rank of the anti-national 
Powers. If events drive her on to such a con- 
cession, we may fairly conclude that the cause of 
nationalities is marching on. 

But this is not the only advance of German policy 
towards the goal to which our own intervention in the 
war was directed. After much equivocation, the 
Chancellor has at last been driven to something 
like an acknowledgment of the integrity of Belgium, 
and the formal withdrawal of all claims to French 
territory. The Chancellor suggested that so far 
as France was concerned, no such claim was ever 
advanced, and Lord Grey was challenged to produce 
his evidence. The evidence is unquestionable. Our 
Ambassador at Berlin was indeed assured on July 29, 
1914, that Germany “aimed at no territorial acquisi- 
tions at the expense of France.’’ But when the Chancel- 
lor was questioned about the French Colonies, he replied 
that ‘‘ he was unable to give a similar undertaking in 
that respect.’’ In effect, therefore, we, the friends of 
France, were invited to sign away her Colonies as the 
price of our own immunity from the risks and sufferings 
of war. Now this sinister exception is at least verbally 
cancelled, and in the same breath German statesmanship 
insists that it never intended the annexation of Belgium. 
Presumably, therefore, it will give orders to discontinue 
the slave-raiding of Belgian workmen. If Belgium is 
to be free, and German statesmanship desires to convince 
us, her special guardians, of its good faith, it is clear 
that these outrages on Belgian citizenship must cease. 

Thus the great political evacuation has begun. But 
it is by no means atanend. The Chancellor is at pains to 
fill up one great gap in the diplomatic exchanges of July, 
1914, So far as it goes, his account is credible enough. 
The “ Westminster ’’ despatch to Vienna, which called 


on Austria to resume her “ conversations ’’ with Russia, 


did not, it appears, stand alone. In other 
messages Austria was “peremptorily’’ urged by 
him to accept the Grey proposal of “ media- 


tion,’’ and warned that if she was 
she risked a European war. The conversations were 
resumed. But their hum was interrupted by the crash 
of the German ultimatum, calling upon Russia to 
demobilize within twelve hours. We may accept the 
Chancellor’s statement as proof that this démarche was 
none of his making, and that if the peace party in 
Germany and the peace party in Russia and the peace 
party in England had all come together at the moment 
of peril, and had had their fingers on some machinery 
of delay and counsel, there need have been no war. The 
machinery was there, in the Hague Convention ; in a way 
it was evoked, but never set going. The wheels of the 
great war engine simply raced past the lingering steps of 
the diplomatists. The effective will to peace was lacking, 
most of all in the country where the will to war had 
attained its most powerful organization. Now, there- 
fore, the question arises whether this defeated will has in 
fact reasserted itself in Germany, and to what purpose of 
amelioration. 


recalcitrant 


We think it has awakened, and to a purpose of 
some consequence, so far as the future of after- 
war Europe is concerned. For the Chancellor accepts 
the Wilson-Grey proposal of a League of Nations 
to prevent war. He agrees that after the war it will be 
impossible to resist the “cry of mankind ’’ for “ peaceful 
agreements and understandings.’’ He declares that Ger- 


many will be ready to co-operate with these tendencies, 
on conditions of justice and free development for all 
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nations, small or great, including, we suppose, Belgium, 
Montenegro, and Serbia. He adds that if ‘‘ aggressive 
coalitions ’’ can be averted, and an arbitral system set 
up in their stead, Germany is ready to join a League of 
Peoples, or to put herself at its head. The language 
is not happy, and lends itself to the suggestion that 
Germany still pursues the old game of hegemony under 
the new style of a League of Peace. But we take that 
to be a reason for probing it. Sometime, somehow, 
somewhere, diplomacy must be set on its feet again ; must 
resume its accustomed va-et-vient, its business of human 
intercourse between States. If Germany says that her 
objection to the international method, her rare and 
slighting recourse to it, her haughty individualist policy, 
are played out, we may well suspect that the lessons of 
her dreadful practice have not been entirely thrown away. 
The retreat has begun from Bernhardi’s theory of the 
great State as engaged in a “‘ persistent struggle for 
possessions, power, and sovereignty,’’ and we have at 
least a verbal recognition of the rights of others, of the 
claims of weakness to resort to the general will of Europe 
to safeguard its rights, of a reign of law modifying the 
self-interpreting rule of might. 

The Chancellor’s speech is, of course, a mere sketch. 
It deals with the West, but says nothing of the East. 
And we may presume that his prime intention is to 
defend himself to the German public against Lord 
Grey’s charge of an offensive war. But we cannot 
meet him with the answer that whether his 
offer to join a League of Peace be of good faith or 
no, Germany must in advance be denied such an asso- 
ciation. Lord Grey’s speech, Mr. Asquith’s declarations, 
contain no such reservation, and if it is pressed, it means 
the deliberate choice of a divided Continent, based on 
armaments and on an economic war. We should have no 
right to convey such a message of despair to the youth 
of Europe; we should have no right to tell our soldiers 
that they have fought in vain, or even to think of our 
dead as having died in vain. If Germany in form accepts 
the League of Peace, and her endorsement is at once to 
be treated as bad, we merely deny that a stated object 
of British policy has been attained. America, at 
least, and her re-elected President, the author 
of this proposal, can hardly be expected to take 
such a view. The “ New York Times’’ remarks with 
significance, that if Germany now shares the ‘‘ frame of 
mind ’”’ of French, British and Russian statesmen, and 
agrees with them that war must be ‘‘ made impossible 
for a century,’’ a “ tender of good offices’’ could hardly 
be resented. In this spirit America might be disposed 
to speak to Europe as follows :—‘‘ The war is unconcluded, 
But your statesmen are beginning to be talkative. Your 
ideas do not appear to be quite incompatible, 
for you all seem to want a real peace, and to 
wish to base it on justice and a scheme of com- 
mon organization and counsel. Can I help to clarify 
them? Can I take you a step beyond the point at which 
your representatives asseverate that they did not want 
the war, and that they have a common notion of how 
they wish to live together after the war? Can I find out 
for you whether the security you all seek has been 
advanced by your various definitions of it?’’ We could 
not resent such an attitude, for we have invited it, and 
if, as we believe, the peace should be moderate as regards 
territory, and sweeping as regards the future organiza- 
tion of States, we should have one substantial reason for 
welcoming it. For it is clear that force alone cannot 
determine such a change in State relationships. It must 
be the issue of good will. That better mind is hard to 
discover in the present profound divisions of Europe. 
But an outsider may explore and even find it. 





THE VICTORY AND ITS MEANING. 


Tue phase of insignificant gains in Picardy has been 
ended suddenly by a success whose importance Germany 
does not attempt to disguise. It is almost two months 
since the last leap forward of the British troops, and the 
intervening period has been wrapped in a mist that was 
far denser than the fog through which our brave sol- 
diers advanced on Monday. The German reports have 
rung with one refrain: repeated British attacks beaten 
off with heavy loss. And the Germans may have come 
to regard the winter as an effective bar to any but 
trifling successes. They boasted thai the Allied offensive 
was spent. They based their strategy on the assump- 
tion that this boast was true. They have developed 
their campaign in Roumania, and have begun to attack 
various parts of the Russian front to prevent the rein- 
forcement of our newest Ally. Their hope was that we 
could not do more than we had been doing since the last 
week in September, and that they could cope with any 
assault we could contrive. 

As though to crush such a hope utterly, the troops 
on Monday attempted and accomplished a task aggra- 
vated by so many factors that the Germans were taken 
by surprise. The positions were first-line entrenchments, 
elaborated by every device that two years of warfare 
could suggest. There was no kind of improvisation 
about them, except that last touch which the experience 
of the Somme offensive could suggest. They were, so the 
Germans said, impregnable; and when we hear of 
barbed-wire obstacles two hundred feet deep, tunnels in 
the earth spacious enough to hold whole companies, and 
batteries of machine-guns cunningly and solidly em- 
placed in concrete, we are tempted to approve the 
judgment of our enemy. They were positions, more- 
over, which had defied us at the opening of the offensive 
in July. We had attacked and only abandoned the 
contest after days of failure. They were assailed in a 
dense fog when aerial reconnaissance was impossible, and 
our men advanced through the mud of prolonged rains. 
Finally, they were assaulted and taken after what 
seems to have been an unusually short preparation. 
One or two short and intense bombardments in fairly 
clear weather on Saturday and Sunday with no subse- 
quent advance, then another in the dense mist on 
Monday when German suspicions were laid to rest, and 
the successful attack. 

Whatever may be the final extent of the gain when 
the first impetus has been worn off, nothing can detract 
from these factors, the value of which will be fully 
appreciated by the German command. First-line 
positions have been taken once again, and the success 
shows, as in the case of the Russian offensive in July, 
that the very elaborateness of the entrenchments offers 
certain advantages to the assailant if he advances boldly 
and swiftly. There were 3,300 prisoners by the after- 
noon of the first day of the new spurt, and this argues a 
considerable breakdown in the enemy’s cohesion. He 
was taken completely by surprise, and the men huddled 
in the underground warrens were unable to escape. They 
were caught undeployed, as it were. Further, the 
weather was almost as bad as it could be for an assault 
on intricate works, and the result implies boldness and 
skill in handling the troops. The deduction which the 
enemy is meant to draw from these two points is that 
no position is safe, and no weather can give immunity. 
For ourselves there are other reasons for congratulation 
on the success. We cannot fail to notice that the number 
of prisoners was almost doubled by the second day of the 
battle, and that the important village of Beaucourt fell. 
The advantage of surprise had gone by this time, yet 
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the defence was not as resilient as usual. This is an 
important symptom, though we must not exaggerate it. 
The general effect of the battle is to extend the area of 
attack and growing strain, to increase the possibility of 
an Allied surprise, and to thin down the other sectors 
of the front. Douaumont and Vaux showed that this 
process had already been developed to considerable 
lengths, and it revealed the chances it implied. 

It is here that we part with tactical issues and 
approach the strategical. The longer the war is con- 
tinued the more mee places become irrelevant. Our 
gains this week are not vital as places, and it is difficult 
to think of pisces which are. We should not have taken 
the capture of Paris to have been decisive; and we have 
not been crippled by the occupation of a great part of 
our Ally’s best developed industrial territory. But as 
we enlarge the area of our attack, we create a sort of 
inclined plane. More and more of the German forces 
slide to the base-line to be dealt with there; and the 
upper parts of the plane are left with fewer troops to 
guard them. There must be other places more denuded 
of the defensive force than Verdun. These will be 
multiplied as the time goes on; and the lesson is plain. 

The key to the situation is mobility. It is not easy 
of achievement. It can never be anything but difficult 
to transport guns from one point to another with an 
adequate weight of shell. Yet the transport officer who 
can discover how to hurl guns, shell, and troops from one 
spot to another a hundred miles away, in the shortest 
possible time, holds not only victory, but probably a 
decisive victory, in his grasp. That is one of the signs 
of the times. Surprise is still as great a gain as ever ; and 
the drainage to the area of the Somme under immediate 
attack has been verified. Verdun is a lesson to be 
studied. Clearly, we must have knowledge of the places 
where the line has been thinned to a critical extent; 
and this implies a development in reconnaissance. A 
mobility trained to the utmost, in the hands of a per- 
fectly-informed command, means that strategic issues 


approach the fore-ground once more. But we may be 


content with our present success. It was the Carso last 
week. This week it is the more important area where 
the main German armies still lie. Hindenburg risks 
his fame on our inability to embarrass his Eastern schemes 
by any important movement in the West. We have 
just shown that we cannot be ignored. We have achieved 
our greatest individual victory during the war. The 
losses we have inflicted must have been heavy. Our 
own are said to have been slight. We trust that this 
has been the case. It would certainly demonstrate 
that we are able and intend to press on in the 
West in spite of every handicap the season can impose, 
until the wiser counsels which now appear at Berlin 
have prevailed, and our enemy abandons his hope of 
dominion. 





THE COUNTRY AND ITS FOOD. 


Tus country has displayed immense and unsuspected 
powers of adaptability to the needs of war. Several 
millions of men have been swept from industry and com- 
merce into the fighting forces, and millions more into 
munitions, without causing any serious diminution in 
the supplies of necessaries and conveniences for our civil 
population. But there is a limit to this elasticity of 
industry, and, after the Continental system of conscrip- 
tion had been imposed on the nation, without consideration 
or proper preparation, the danger signal ran up in agri- 
culture and other staple industries. In his important 
speech last Wednesday, Mr. Runciman showed what 





this excessive depletion of labor had meant. The 
problem of supplies is harder for us than for Germany. 
It is complicated by two important factors: the depen- 
dence of our people upon overseas supplies of food, and 
the financial and other obligations we have undertaken 
to our Allies. Under such circumstances it should have 
been obvious that any attempt to enlist forces in this 
country upon the scale of Continental conscription 
would be certain to imperil our economic resources. 
Now, from the beginning of the war, the War Office pro- 
ceeded to draw men from the mines, the docks, agricul- 
ture, and even engineering, without the least regard to 
the maintenance of the supplies of foodstuffs, or even 
of the materials required for arms and other military 
supplies. From time to time formal acknowledgments 
were made of the necessity of adjusting the supplies of 
men, munitions, and money. But the authorities of the 
War Office never treated as serious the last item and all 
it involved to the fighting power of the Alliance. 

The result of this recklessness is now apparent. Mr. 
Runciman in his comprehensive survey showed the damage 
done, not at one but at many points. In the first year of 
the war there was a considerable increase in our effective 
agriculture. Conscription of necessary labor has now 
put hundreds of thousands of acres out of use, and will 
cause a further serious diminution of home supplies next 
year. But, important as is the maintenance of home 
supplies, the safeguarding of our imports is more vital. 
Transport, as Mr. Runciman insists, is the ‘‘ key to the 
situation.’ Though prices have soared high, it cannot 
be said that hitherto there has been any considerable 
shortage of necessary foods for our population. But it 
is idle to disguise the fact that, if the quantity of British 
and neutral shipping is not maintained, that shortage 
may within a few months’ time bring want to our 
doors. There is a bad harvest in America, and we must 
expect that the authorities there will look closely to their 
supplies. This compels us to put a large amount of 
shipping into the carriage of the wheat stored in Australia, 
a very expensive use of ships. Again, the enormous 
demands made upon our merchant shipping by 
the War Office and the Admiralty are not likely to 
diminish in view of the ever-growing size of our military 
undertakings. Moreover, much of our carriage is for 
our French Allies, and the congestion of British vessels 
at French ports aggravates the situation. These 
troubles might have been overcome had our ship- 
building proceeded at its usual pace. Knowing 
from the first the war risks to which shipping 
would be exposed, and the certainty of the mili- 
tary and naval calls upon merchant vessels, it 
might have been anticipated that every effort would be 
made to maintain and to enhance this, the most vital of 
all our industries in war-time. The lamentable disclosure 
made by Mr. Runciman was his reference to the 
shrinkage of our new construction. The actual loss of 
tonnage in the war is less than might have been 
expected. But we have allowed our shipbuilding yards to 
be so starved of labor as to disable them from replacing 
half of it. Now that the German submarine campaigu 
is being directed with more damaging effect against 
neutral shipping, an adequate supply of labor in our 
shipyards becomes an urgent necessity. 

But there are other economies that will conduce 
to national safety. It will be possible, in regulating 


consumption, to achieve two desirable objects—first, to 
get a fuller use of the shipping that is available ; secondly, 
to restrict unnecessary and luxurious consumption. For 
these purposes it is proposed to set up a Food Controller 
and to empower him, under the provisions of the Defence 
of the Realm Act, to regulate the civil supplies of the 
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nation, interfering, in whatever ways he deems necessary, 
to stop waste, to prevent the withholding of supplies, 
to fix maximum prices, and, if necessary, to put the 
public upon food rations. The immediate regulations 
it is prepared to enforce relate to milling and bread- 
making (so as to increase the yield of flour), the limita- 
tion of milk prices, and a compulsory return of supplies 
of potatoes. But Mr. Runciman foreshadows, not 
remotely, the application of larger general powers to 
regulate prices and consumption. Here he rightly dis- 
tinguishes foods, the whole supply of which is controlled 
by the State, such as wheat and sugar, from certain meats 
and foods, a large part of which comes into the country 
under ordinary economic inducements. In the former 
case a fixing of prices would not reduce the aggregate 
supply. In the latter case it would, if the fixed price 
was below the price ruling in the world markets. 

But Mr. Runciman is naturally loth to contem- 
plate any interference with market prices in the great 
staple products. For he recognizes that a fixing of 
maximum prices must involve two great risks. First, it 
may reduce the supply of the commodity if the farmer 
who produces it finds it no longer profitable to use his 
land for this purpose. If a wheat maximum is fixed, he 
may put some land out of wheat into other crops where 
prices are not fixed or are not fixed so low, or into other 
agricultural uses where less labor is required. This 
danger could, of course, be met either by putting 
fixed prices on all sorts of farm produce, or by a rigorous 
supervision of agriculture, practically impossible to 
carry out. The second difficulty is that maximum prices 
involve the “rations’’ or “ticket’’ system for the 
consuming public. Otherwise, the whole available 
supply in shops will be bought by the persons who come 
earliest and with most money in their pockets. The 
poorer classes, who necessarily buy frequently in small 
quantities, and cannot fix their time of marketing, 
would find that very often there was nothing to buy. 
The common recent experience in buying sugar is a hint 
of the far more serious situation which might emerge 
as the result of fixing focd prices without limiting the 
amount of purchases. 

Mr. Runciman makes an unanswerable case for the 
urgency of action along the lines proposed. We are 
disposed, however, to question whether the Government 
is wise to suggest a Food Dictator. A brilliant name is 
suggested for the post, but we deprecate the use of a 
politician, or, indeed, of any individual, for a work which 
finds the nation entirely unprepared, and should only be 
undertaken by a body of men equipped with full 
knowledge of the industries of production and transport. 
If the Government must set up a policy of rations, they 
had better be careful in their choice of the Chief 
Rationer. Otherwise his fate may resemble that of a 
certain Chief Baker of an earlier civilization than ours ina 
similar stress for food. An equal objection applies to the 
use of the Defence of the Realm Act. Would it not have 
been as easy to confer all the necessary powers of Food 
Control by special enactment instead of extending this 
definitely military law to civil uses? It is certainly desir- 
able that large and not too narrowly-defined powers should 
be given to the Food Controllers. But is it necessary or 
desirable that the powers should be so infinitely elastic 
as experience has shown the military powers under the 
Act to have become? In so novel and important an 
economic policy, involviug all sorts of unseen and perilous 
reactions upon industry, a self-governing country and a 
representative Parliament ought to be chary of setting 
up an authority with statutory powers which, when 
tested in the courts, turn out to be virtually absolute 





THE RIGHTS OF THE SOLDIER. 


A cENTURY ago, Cobbett was sent to prison for his 
scathing comments on the public flogging of some soldiers 
of the Militia in the streets of Ely. His bitter indigna- 
tion was sharpened by his soldier’s memories, for to the 
end of his life he never allowed himself to forget the 
injustice that he had witnessed in the Army, and it was 
inflamed by his feelings as an Englishman, for the 
barbarous punishment was carried out under the eyes 
and the muskets of the German Legion. Slowly and 
gradually the degrading superstitions of the upper classes 
of those days has yielded to the growing power and 
growing self-respect of the nation; and the efforts of 
reformers, British and Irish, and Irish perhaps more 
than British, have succeeded in abolishing the punish- 
ment of flogging. Even the most obsolete mind in the 
world of old-fashioned colonels would repudiate to-day 
the kind of doctrine that Romilly had to combat, which 
justified the flogging to death of private soldiers for a 
dirty face or dirty hands on parade. We are proud, 
and justly proud, of the achievements of our soldiers in 
the great French war, but our record in respect of the 
treatment of those soldiers is the least glorious part of 
that history. The truth is that we treated our soldiers 
as we treated our workmen and our laborers. They were 
regarded as a menial class without rights or feelings 
to be considered by their rulers. The Army merely 
added its own savage discipline to the savage government 
of this under-world. 

The great Army which has crossed the seas during 
the last two years represents the nation, as no army has 
represented our nation in the past. Nine out of ten 
men in it are volunteers, men who have made great 
sacrifices for an idea, soldiers, but soldiers of conscience, 
citizens with the traditions of citizens and the outlook 
of citizens. Perhaps no sacrifice that they have made is 
greater than this very surrender of their personal free- 
dom, for though many who have never tasted, and will 
never taste, the sweets of discipline themselves, are loud 
on its advantages and its attractions, it is not too easy 
or light a thing for grown-up men, many of them 
fathers, all of them accustomed to a certain liberty and 
consideration in their lives, to adapt themselves to the 
régime of a discipline, minute, inquisitive, arbitrary, and 
ubiquitous. They have done it, speaking of the Army 
as a whole, in a spirit that has astonished the old soldiers 
who had always thought it took years to create such an 
atmosphere. But it is due to them, and still more is it 
due to our self-esteem as a nation, that the life and spirit 
of this Army should be recognized in its usages and its 
arrangements. An army of citizens must be treated as 
an army of men with rights and with feelings. Discipline 
must not become the savage use of cruelty and terror by 
men who think there is no other influence to which the 
governed will respond. It must be a system of justice 
and order in which the chief security for the safety and 
efficiency of the Army consists in the general confidence 
in that system, the general sense that punishment may 
be severe, but is not designedly brutal, and that men 
who have passed into the Army have not thereby become 
mere cannon-fodder. 

From this point of view, it is clearly wrong to keep 
what we may call spectacular degradations in our list of 
punishments. The controversy about ‘‘ crucifixion ”’ 
has revealed, we think, the temper of the public on this 
point. This particular feature of ‘‘ Field Punishment ”’ 


is carried out in many, probably in most, units, in a way 
very different from that described in some of the 
criticisms ; as a rule, a man is fastened by one hand to 
But however it is applied, 


a waggon wheel or a railing. 
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it springs from a false idea, the idea of public humilia- 
tion. To many men this may not seem a great matter, 
for the Army, as a society, is generally tolerant of mis- 
demeanants. But to some natures it is wounding and 
distressing, and the only argument that can be urged in 
its defence, the argument that it is a more severe penalty 
than ordinary imprisonment, is an argument against it, 
for it means that the sense of shame contributes to its 
effect. It is employed just because it is degrading, and 
the fact that it is degrading is the reason for abolishing 1t. 

Nor can the risks of its abuse be overlooked. We 
recognize, and recognize gladly, that the military 
authorities have no love for a vindictive discipline. 
General Childs calls attention in an interview in the 
‘‘Evening Standard’’ to the Army Suspension of 
Sentences Act, a happy and humane device of General 
French, by means of which a soldier may retrieve his 
good name. A soldier is sentenced for some serious 
offence, the sentence to be served at the end of the war, 
and he may redeem himself in the interval by an act of 
courage or a period of good conduct. But a punishment 
like ‘‘ crucifixion ’”’ is a weapon in the hands of all kinds 
of officers, and we know enough from recent proceedings 
in Dublin and elsewhere, even if we did not know enough 
from our experience of life, to appreciate the danger that 
this punishment may in some cases take a revolting form. 

There is another department of military discipline 
in which we think some revision of the existing arrange- 
ments is needed. We refer to the conduct of courts- 
martial. At a court-martial the soldier is tried by three 
officers, who follow a careful procedure outlined in the 
“Manual of Military Law,” designed to protect the 
accused from the consequences of ignorance, and to 
secure that the superior authority, whose business it is 
to confirm the sentence, will be able to follow exactly 
what has happened. But here again everything, or 
almost. everything, depends on the judicial capacity of 
the officers who compose the Court. They are men of a 
certain rank, with a certain period of service in the 
Army, and they have served a rough kind of apprentice- 
ship by attending a number of courts-martial as “ officers 
under instruction.’’ But we must remember, in regard 
to this training, that if a man may learn to be a good 
judge by watching a good judge conduct a trial, he may 
learn to be a bad judge if the judge who instructs him is 
bad. He is learning, in nine cases out of ten, from 
amateurs. The administration of justice by the J.P. does 
not give us great confidence in tribunals of amateurs, 
and magistrates’ justice is at least dispensed publicly, 
with reports in the local papers. Military life is not 
itself an ideal preparation for the office of judge. An 
officer has a great deal of work on his hands of the most 
miscellaneous kinds, and he lives in an atmosphere in 
which arbitrary ideas flourish and patience suffers, and 
his opportunities for training himself for a judge’s task 
—a task of the most delicate kind—are not always taken 
too seriously. Consequently, a great deal of injustice 
may occur, not from prejudice or malice, but simply from 
want of care or want of capacity. 

We would suggest that in each Brigade an officer 
should be selected to act as Prisoners’ Counsel for any 
man in that Brigade on his trial before a court-martial. 
In many cases it would be easy to find a lawyer; in 
others, a man could be chosen who would receive some 
legal training and make himself really master of the 
essential procedure. The fact that a prisoner had such 
an officer at his disposal would remove the impression 


that he is merely there to receive what punishment his 
superiors think fit to give him. 





A Hondon Diary, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Can one help feeling a shaking of the dry bones as 


,one reads the German Chancellor’s speech and listens 
.to the echoes of it in the party debates? Germany for 


a League of Nations? Germany accepts French and 
Belgian integrity? Criticize, qualify, subtract as we 
will, these utterances show that two years of war have 
eaten into the hard stuff of German Imperialism and 
egoistic statecraft. They cannot be passed over, for 
though one divines the diplomatic reply to the polemics of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, the larger political 
answer cannot be a pure negative. This war is no mere 
game of kings; it is a desperate, wasting encounter of 
the youth of a world, in which the victor may well 
tumble fainting on the breast of his, fallen enemy. I 
see no reason to doubt that Germany is the worst bestead 
of all the combatants. Do not these half-tenders of peace 
tell their own tale of a growing scepticism, even an 
abandonment of the most ambitious of the dreams that 
issued in this monstrous war? I do not see a ‘‘ crush- 
ing’’ issue. Who does? But the war is not static. 
We are “‘ getting on with it’’—presenting more and 
more a definite superiority of moral and physical force. 
And if one reasonably looks—as we do look—to a 
moderate victory in arms, should we not also begin to 
suit our thought to the prospect of a moderate peace? 
Honorable it must be, conclusive it must be, too, so far 
as concerns a re-fashioning of the political mechanism 
of Europe. There surely lies the real end, the substantial 
debt we owe to our lost boys and our living ones. 





I am inclined to think that our earlier criticisms 
of the great Polish manceuvre of the German Govern- 
ment have rather under-stated its scope. The movement 
was carefully planned. It was the issue of a 
Polish Commission which went to Berlin from Warsaw 
after some bases of settlement had been fixed. The 
Commission was fairly representative, though the 
Socialists were left out, and consisted of Citizens’ Com- 
mittees, or Boards of Guardians, Professors, Credit 
Associations, and the like. Apparently an arrangement 
was made. But it is not at all certain that the new 
State is to be limited to Russian Poland, or that Leopold 
of Bavaria will be its head. The larger design bases 
itself on a union of Galicia and Russian Poland under— 
Francis Joseph. To it might even be added some small 
outlying districts of Prussian Poland. 








Way this larger unit? it may be asked. Because of 
the obvious risk of an immediate movement of unity 
coming from Galicia. If there is to be any kind of con- 
sultation with the Polish nation, Diets will have to meet 
at Warsaw and Cracow. These bodies would certainly 
call for union, and a contracted Poland, limited to the 
Russian territories, would be menaced from its origin. 
But all is in the speculative region. What is certain is 
that Germany will get no Polish volunteers unless and 
until she goes well beyond a paper proclamation. “No 
independence, no soldiers,” will be the Polish attitude. 
And behind it lies much scepticism as to the reality and 
good faith of the scheme. 





I IMAGINE there was ‘‘ business ’’ in the debate and 
division on the Nigerian purchases, but I suspect an 
admixture of politics. How otherwise explain the 


Lobby activities of the Carson-Churchill group, and the 
diligent canvass of Unionist votes, which at one stage of 
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the sitting achieved a success so surprising that a 
majority of members were counted as hostile to the 
Government? Such a secession threatened much, but 
most of all the position of Mr. Bonar Law. Where 
would he-have stood if he, the Unionist leader, lost, on 
his own question, the votes of the majority of his 
followers? Clearly this jeopardized his place in the 
Government and his status as a party chief. The debate 
brought relief to this queer pass. Mr. Law rose to the 
occasion, and made one of the speeches which turn votes, 
and at the last moment some Tory members drew back 
from the Lobby when they saw the Irish contingent 
entering it. But these swift, secret tactics show how easily 
the Coalition may be undermined. It is not loved; it 
cannot, in the nature of things, inspire loyalty, or 
the closer personal attachments of politics, and should 
the war linger or go ill, it is hardly for a long life. 
What alone gives its critics pause is the thought of its 
successor. 


Tuere is another ground of uneasiness (held in high 
quarters) and that is the growing licence of the mili- 
tary who have taken over the defence of the British 
realm from itself. Take the Birmingham raid. It has 
been repudiated, and I suppose General Grove will be 
censured or removed. But is it realized that these 
indignities were heaped on the heads of some of the most 
respected and honorable men in England? Among 
them was Mr. George Cadbury. He is the chief pro- 
prietor of the “ Daily News.’’ His name is known all 
over the world as a leader in the reform of industrial 
housing. Yet his home is visited, a personal inquisition 
set up as to his association with a perfectly legal body, and 
his cheque-book overhauled and himself cross-examined 
to see whether he is telling the truth about his private 
payments. This was a crowning outrage, but quite 
characteristic of others of the sort. 








Tue breaking up of the Cardiff Conference, with the 
almost open acquiescence of the Home Secretary, shows 
that civil forces can move step for step with these 
military autocrats. A Lord Lieutenant of a county 
presides at a meeting called to break up a private 
assembly by riot, and a Member of Parliament 
suggests the use of all means short of murder. 
What was the purpose of the Conference? Primarily 
to make a protest in favor of those civil liberties 
which, if Lord Parmoor is right, have been so 
liberally suspended that at the moment it is impossible 
to call the government of Britain a constitutional one. 
Quite secondarily (and even irrelevantly) to argue in 
favor of a peace by negotiation—not an immediate peace, 
of course (that is a mere gloss). Mr. Samuel seemed to 
regard this as a kind of lése-majesté. But most peaces 
have been made by negotiation, and I imagine 
that no modern peace, at all events, could 
become effectual without it. But supposing we 
hold that a peace imposed by the military will of 
the Allies to be the only orthodox faith. Is it not 
permitted, save at the risk of life and limb, to state 
and commend the alternative? And do Ministers regard 
the holding of this intellectual position as a sort of 
treason to the State? 


Tue Churchill-Runciman duel of the bludgeon and 
the rapier ended very much to the advantage of the 
rapier, and Mr. Churchill’s way back to power stands 
blocked again. What could he expect? The problem of 
food is the problem of transport. And the problem of 
transport is the problem of the economic use of shipping. 
If one Minister was more responsible than another for 





the profligate waste of our merchant marine that went 
on in the earlier day of the war, it was Mr. Churchill. 
“Where are these lost ships? ’’ cries Mr. Churchill. He 
should rather ask—Where are the shipwrights to build 
them and the engineers to boiler them? They will be 
lacking just so long as this mad policy of All-into-the- 
Army governs our policy, linked on to the madder 
schemes that hatch themselves in Mr. Churchill’s fertile 
brain. It is not a Food Controller that we want. It is 
a Policy Controller, a statesman who will work out the 
threefold equation of our war needs—the relationship of 
man-power, money-power, work-power; and having 
arrived at it, fix it as the basis of our total effort. 
A WayraRER. 


Wife and Letters. 


A PROPHET OF LIFE. 


‘Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on 
earth—more than ruin, more even than death. Thought 
is subversive and revolutionary, destructive and 
terrible ; thought is merciless to privilege, established 
institutions, and comfortable habits; thought is 
anarchic and lawless, indifferent to authority, careless 
of the well-tried wisdom of the ages.’—Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. , 


Tat there is some limited stock of mental energy in 
the race, and that this stock cannot at one and the same 
time be applied to thought and action—that is one of 
the perennial lies of obscurantism and authority. So 
little is it true, that we owe the whole mental apparatus 
of modern Liberalism, in the widest. sense of the word, 
to the violent years of the French Revolution and the 
wars which followed it. The whole doctrine of political 
democracy, of social humanity and intellectual free- 
thought, was worked out in the heat of combat by the 
generation of Condorcet and Bentham. Nearly every- 
thing that the Liberal State has done, or tried to do, in 
the century that followed was sketched at least by these 
pioneers. One may find the theory of social insurance, 
which Mr. Lloyd George adopted from Prussia, clear 
and elaborate in the works of the virtuous Dr. Price 
whom Burke denounced. The inventor of maternity 
benefit and the graduated income-tax was the redoubtable 
Thomas Paine. The rights of women, which we seem 
at last about to realize, had their first great advocates in 
Condorcet and Mary Wollstonecroft. There is little of 
Tolstoy, except the religious element, which is not in 
Godwin. In five years or less of intense action enough 
ideas were created to serve the world for another hundred 
and twenty. 

Our world-war has not as yet brought to thinking 
a stimulus so fecund. Until yesterday the only really 
big and living book which it had made was Naumann’s 
“Central Europe.’’ Big it was in the sense that the 
intense passion of the war had found in it a large and 
constructive expression. But there was in it none of 
the revolutionary, iconoclastic work of thought. It 
took the moral values of the modern world as they stood 
on the Prussian exchange in the year of victory, 1915, 
and gave them a scope and a definition beyond the capa- 
city of the dull crowd. Its values were none the less 
the values of the dull crowd. It assumed as its goods 
the unremitting pursuit of material wealth, the infinite 
development of syndicated machine production, and the 
predestined struggle of vast national and super-national 
groups. It attempted no revaluation of values. It saw 
clearly and it spoke eloquently, but always in the 
emotional key of the Prussian Radical-Philistine. 

At length the war has given us a much bigger and 
deeper book of prophecy, and the man who has written 
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it is the ablest and most unpopular figure in contempo- 
rary England. It will outlive the war by many a year 
and decade. It will be translated, if we mistake not, 
into the chief languages of Europe. It will be for 
foreigners the supreme joke of the war and for English- 
men the supreme shame, that its author is the man 
whom our universities and our Government singled out 
for their pettiest persecutions. There is no history in 
it and no politics. We doubt if the most ingenious of 
public prosecutors could find in it any matters which 
endanger the Defence of the Realm. It is none the 
less a war-book, and almost the only war-book which 
can so far justify itself as thought. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s “ Principles of Social Reconstruction ’’ (Allen 
& Unwin) is at once an analysis of the civilization 
which could make this war, and a call to hope for the 
civilization which will stagger out of it. 

In the pursuit of two elusive ideas we have found 
our own thinking about war, during these years when one 
could think of little else, turning in a circle. The first 
instinctive thought of every civilized man about war— 
and even more, we dare say, of every civilized woman— 
is that it is an activity which makes for death. It is 
destructive and it is waste—destruction and waste not 
merely of labor (and that is much) and of life (which 
is far more), but also of the ties, the sympathies, the 
unities, which make a civilized world. To that obvious 
thought there succeeded another. This suicidal activity, 
which to the cold, sane mind of health seems morbid and 
perverted, is, none the less, the supreme display of 
energies which call for change. It is the protest of a 
world wearied of the status quo, stifled under the impos- 
sibility of effecting any fundamental readjustment of its 
plight by means less catastrophic. The nationality 
striving for completion, the one Empire determined to 
expand, the other Empire struggling to its sea-outlet— 
they are all living beings in violent motion, protesting 
their vital resolve to achieve the thing they need. The 
gentle reprimands of the older pacifism did not seem to 
meet this case. War is more than the plotting of 
capitalists and kings, more than the ill-temper of mobs, 
more than the survival of tribal savagery, more than 
the simple “ pugnacity ’’ to which Mr. Shaw reduces it. 
While it makes for death it has in it some furious element 
of life. It is life and death in one violent act, like the 
passion of the drone, who exhausts his existence in his 
nuptial flight. The pacifism which opposed this elemen- 
tary force seemed too static, too inert, too little aware 
that life is struggle and change. The other difficulty 
centred round the economic causes of war. Mr. Angell’s 
argument that conquest “does not pay,” sound though 
it is when we consider the economy of a whole nation, 
seemed more than ever inapplicable to the actual beliefs 
of the ruling classes. The six economic unions of Ger- 
many who planned the annexation of all the coal and 
iron mines of Belgium and French Lorraine, and the 
expropriation of their owners with the proceeds of the 
indemnity—can they be persuaded that war does not pay ? 
Given the kind of victory they expected, it would have 
paid them in possessions. The extremists of the other 
side who reckon the profits of the destruction of the 
enemy’s shipping and industry by “the war after war ”’ 
—can they be persuaded of the great illusion? Victory, 
a sufficiently crushing victory, would pay these interests, 
and they would have known how to pass the costs of the 
war to the shoulders of the masses. Peace conceived 
as rest is no alternative to war. Peace conceived as 
wealth has no answer to the predatory military calculus 
of a possessing class. 

Mr. Russell has gone deep down below the assump- 





tions which give rise to these difficulties. He has bidden 
us revise the false moral values which utter themselves 
in the base coinage of war. His central thought is, 
indeed, a simple one. “ The supreme principle, both in 
politics and in private life, should be to promote all that 
is creative, and so to diminish the impulses and desires 
that centre round possession.’’ It is not a new thought. 
It is a modern English version of some aphorisms spoken 
first in Aramaic. It is, perhaps, an even closer render- 
ing of the still older Aristotelian definition of happi- 
ness. That happiness is not passive enjoyment, but the 
exercise of human function—there is the germ of his 
principle, but all the schoolmen and professors have 
labored in vain to give it an application so fruitful to 
all the perplexities of morals and politics. “We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts ’—that is altogether too vague. The devices and 
desires which we have followed too much are those which 
seek their good in possession. The devices and desires 
which we have followed too little are those which find 
their good in creation. Creative are those powers by 
which we make goods whose stock is not diminished 
when it is shared—the work of the artist, the joy of the 
craftsman, the song of the musician, the rapture of the 
lover. These goods we cannot get by force. The pos- 
sessive impulses make for private property and mono- 
poly, for inheritance and privilege, for class and Empire. 
The world around us, the world of the barrack and the 
slum, of the Dreadnought and the factory, is a world 
which has made itself amiss, because it erred in its valua- 
tions. It sought possession and dwarfed creation. It 
made the barrack because it made the slum. 

The application to war is simple and inevitable. 
The war which is waged for “ places in the sun”’ is 
a struggle of envy against possession, and each side 
has drifted into the antagonism because each side 
started from the same false valuation. Rather more 
subtle, but no less inevitable, is the application to social 
problems. Mr. Russell sees in Socialists the same fault 
which he finds in capitalistic society—a preoccupation 
too narrow and intense with income. 

** Socialism is too ready to suppose that 
better economic conditions will of themselves make men 
happy. It is not only more material goods that men 
need, but more freedom, more self-direction, more 
outlet for creativeness, more opportunity for the joy of 


life, more voluntary co-operation, and less involuntary 
subservience to purposes not their own.”’ 


Against State-Socialism, at all events, he is in 
revolt, and inclines rather to Guild-Socialism, with its 
promise of autonomy for the producer. He revives, as 
no modern Liberal has done, the dread of “ positive 
institutions ’’ which was so vocal in the whole school of 
Rousseau. The individual is dwarfed in the modern 
State by the sense of his own impotence. The State, as 
he puts it, in a phrase which echoes Godwin and his 
pupil Shelley, prevents men growing to their full mental 
stature. It gives only to the very few, and those not the 
best, the scope for will and creation. The school of 
Rousseau would have gone back to the city-State of 
antiquity. Mr. Russell finds the solution in the devo- 
lution by the State of common activities to a great 
variety of voluntary organizations, for education, for 
example, but above all for industrial production So 
highly does he value initiative, experiment, and inven- 
tion as the expression of our creative impulses, that he 
will even tolerate the survival beside controlled produc- 
tive guilds of some capitalistic production as a check on 
the tendency of great organizations to become 
stereotyped and mechanical. 

From property and the State (he has swept aside 
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inheritance and the private ownership of land), Mr. 
Russell turns to education and marriage. The essence 


of what he has to say on education is in these two 
sentences :— 


‘“‘It is because modern education is so seldom 
inspired by a great hope that it so seldom achieves a 
great result. The wish to preserve the past rather than 
the hope of creating the future dominates the minds 
of those who control the teaching of the young.” 

When its watchword is discipline rather than stimulation 
it aims at the inculcation of ‘‘ good form ’’—the unsur- 
passable weapon “for preserving the privileges of the 
rich in a snobbish democracy.’’ In his attitude to 
marriage, many of those who accept his general teach- 
ing will find him most difficult to follow. It is un- 
doubtedly anarchic. He insists that the reformer will 
endeavor to free the creative impulses—the impulse 
which makes joy and love and the impulse 
which makes and rears children. He will combat as 
the real immorality the possessive instinct which 
utters itself in jealousy and concentrates itself in 
the crudity of our divorce laws. Mr. Russell would 
endow maternity, tolerate marriages which are not 
necessarily lifelong, and by making the maintenance of 
children a charge on society combat the present tendency 
of population, of which the mischief is not the decrease 
of births, but the prudential restraint of those parents 
who on the whole are best fitted to reproduce themselves. 
His morality might be summed up in the aspiration ‘‘ to 
have life and have it more abundantly.’’ It cares 
nothing for having goods, and little for being good. Its 
aim is not a subjective saintliness, but a good, that is, a 
creative, life. 


“Tt will not readily condemn, but it will give 
praise to positive achievement rather than negative 
sinlessness, to the joy of life, the quick affection, 
the creative insight, by which the world may grow 
young and beautiful and filled with vigor.’’ 

It will aim not at rest but at growth, not at possession 
but at creation, and find its antidote for war not in a 
status quo, but in an adventurous peace of struggle, 
seeking opportunity as a food to be prized like hope, but 
denying it to none who claim it. Mr. Russell has 
written a big and living book. It is the fruit of the war 
and it aims at the cure for all war. We question 
whether a more brilliant statement of the Liberal 
philosophy has been written since the last world-war 
created Liberalism. 


THE SECRET OF MARS. 


On almost the exact second centenary of the death of one 
of the world’s greatest geniuses, there has passed away 
a student of science who is bound to leave his mark on 
scientific literature. Leibnitz, for all his greatness, 
remained a man full of human traits who could be 
piqued at lack of recognition, had a proper care of his 
name, a full appreciation of the patronage of the great, 
and could even lend himself to advancing the claims of a 
German prince to the crown of Poland. And mathe- 
matics might stiil have followed much the same course 
without him, for his most characteristic discovery was 
almost at the same moment independently made 
by Newton, a fact which led to not a little undignified 
recrimination. The truth is that discoveries are “ in the 
air.’’ There comes a moment when the way various 
factors will set can be known by a kind of intuition. 
Darwin and Wallace are two obvious instances of 
simultaneous approach to the same discovery; and 
Leibnitz and Newton were others, 





Professor Percival Lowell was a man of another 
class altogether. In a way, he was associated with the 
atmosphere that cast up Huxley’s memorable contro- 
versies with the orthodoxies of his day. Lowell, in pos- 
tulating life outside the planet, threw a bombshell into 
the religious home; and he was assailed even more by 
men who move to religious motives than by those who 
follow the cooler walks of sciences. How this should have 
come to pass is of more than academic or antiquarian 
interest. Even Kelvin hotly assailed those who en- 
visaged a day when life should be produced in the labora- 
tories. Berthelot’s manufacture of sugar gave these 
dreamers the text ; but Kelvin challenged the conclusion, 
to the delight and reassurance of many whose scheme of 
divine craftsmanship does not include the “ creation ’’ of 
life in a test-tube. Yet, since his day, numbers of organic 
substances have been made synthetically, and old- 
fashioned people have had to withdraw to their inner 
lines of defence against the possibility—it is no more— 
that the thing we call life may some day be produced 
by a daring chemist. 

The bombshell of Lowell was more destructive. 
Behind the artificial production of life from non-living 
matter there lies a merely nominal philosophical diffi- 
culty and as much religious objection as anyone wishes 
The idea of life in another planet challenges 
the theory of the uniqueness of Creation. And it 
is but reasonable to expect that such a conclusion would 
receive cold welcome from the theologian. The objec- 
tion of the man of science was different. The Schoolmen, 
oddly enough, had the axiom miracula non sunt multt- 
plicanda, and the man of science translates this a little 
more carefully into a cautious supervision of generaliza- 
tions of observed phenomena. What was Lowell’s 
observation? Schiaparelli long ago observed on the 
surface of the planet Mars a number of strange mark- 
ings. He charted them, producing maps of Mars; and 
he called the markings by the non-committal term 
canali, channels, which some evil genius translated 
“canals.’’ There was something of the “canal ’’ about 
them, and the work of Lowell speedily multiplied the 
resemblances. By and by, in long hours of observation 
at the telescope, he discovered numerous new markings. 
Plotting them, he formed by degrees a highly developed 
map of the planet. His nightly vigils had the romance 
of discovery and the remote call that takes men from 
the comforts of civilization to the poles of the earth, 
where even the light seems inhospitable. There grew up 
a symmetrical distribution of the planet. Long lines, 
many of them double, crossed the surface of the map 
from one pole almost to the other. They were crossed 
and re-crossed, met in centres, merged into the nebu- 
lous, ill-defined areas at the poles. Lowell gave them 
names—seas, oases, lakes, and so on, for he came to feel 
that he was, like a Livingstone, assisting at the revela- 
tion of the habitation and habits of a new people. He 
observed not only markings with the strange symmetry 
of design, but also what soon came to be called 
‘“ seasonal ’’ changes in them. 

They stood out more arrestingly at certain times. 
Indeed, Lowell claimed that he could trace the methodi- 
cal and gradual thickening of these fine markings. They 
grew denser first at the part nearer the pole, and as 
they grew denser and the thickening crept along from 
the pole, the “ polar cap’’ faded. From such observa- 
tions, what easier than to say that water was melting 
in the snow-capped poles, and as it melted flowing 
through the channels, quickening vegetation and so on? 
This step became the easier from the fact that, so far 
as we know, such a penultimate state must at some 
time hold our own planet before it withers and dies 
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like the moon. But, further, Lowell suggested that such 
a process on Mars was too apt to be accidental; it was 
contrived, and we were thenceforward placed in the 
attitude of spectators in the greatest drama of the 
universe, the struggle of intelligent life against its final 
and truceless enemy, Nature. 

Lowell did not evolve this fascinating body of 
theory without challenge. It was roughly handled by 
Wallace, from the standpoint of its intrinsic absurdity. 
The vast irrigation scheme which was postulated on 
Mars would not irrigate, he said. But the odd changes 
did take place, and without finding some plausible 
explanation of them Lowell could hardly be dislodged 
from his position. His conclusions formed a sort of 
circle, and under the stimulus of his hypothesis work 
was done which is of permanent scientific value. The 
presence of oxygen and of water on the planet was 
verified, and naturally these discoveries, which cannot 
be impugned, strengthened the position of the Arizona 
astronomer. An interesting explanation of the possi- 
bilities of the situation was furnished by Mr. Maunder, 
who had never believed in the canal theory. He started 
from the suggestion that the eye insensibly integrates 
disconnected spots at a distance into lines, and does this 
more and more under the obsession of fatigue. He 
plotted a number of dots on a chart and made observers 
at various distances draw what they thought they saw. 
At a certain distance the dots, drawn as such by the 
nearer observers, were represented as lines; and the 
chain of Mr. Maunder’s demonstration was complete. 
Yet how much did he prove? He merely showed that 
the well-known integrating faculty of the eye could 
actually find lines in a series of quite separate and dis- 
tinct dots. He had, however, added this to the discus- 
sion: that the argument from design was not necessary 
since the symmetry it was introduced to explain was not 
necessarily there. 

Another explanation was furnished by a mathe- 
matician who showed that under the law of gravitation 
some such lines of distortion would be caused by the 
attraction of the Martian satellites before they at length 
were lost in the mass under whose pull they were 
revolving. This was to go back and to admit as lines 
what Lowell observed as lines. And, of course, it did 
not wholly impugn the conclusion that life was present, 
since the water might still follow the naturally caused 
watercourses. But it swept away, as Mr. Maunder’s 
explanation swept away, the necessity for assuming 
artifice at. work in the creation of the lines. Mr. Lowell 
held to his theory. His eye could discover the vast 
intricate system, and in the seasonal changes he saw 
ripening fields carefully husbanded, and _ intelligent 
beings narrowly preserving themselves in being by 
gigantic engineering works that make all earthly achieve- 
ment small and trivial. His fascinating if not convinc- 
ing books showed us these beings, judged by their works 
vastly our superiors in intelligence, like men warming 
their hands at dying embers. The bulk of his work 
became mingled observation and hypothesis, so that 
critics judged the whole as romance. He was a living 
example of the peril of hypotheses as he was of their 
use. Though Mars has still its unplumbed secrets, we 
know much more of it than if he had not lived and been 
driven on by the desire to prove his conclusions sound. 
He turned many stones that might have lain at rest 
and revealed treasures that might have been lost; and 
in this way he comes to be a proof of the use of the 
medieval and modern German thesis system. 

But what he ultimately stands for is less the true 
scientific spirit than romance making use of empiricism 
in a way that yearly becomes less common. He 





was a careful but not a dispassionate and dis- 
criminating observer. He is poles apart from 
Leibnitz and the true scientific hierarchy; but 
precisely why, it is not easy to say. There is an art 
about science, a romance it might be called. All the 
great generalizations are strictly unphilosophical, a 
venture in the dark, and some of them hold against the 
revenges of time only by changing the face they turn to 
the world. The atomic theory obtains still, but in a 
chastened mood. The disintegration theory of Ruther- 
ford was a bold and romantic hypothesis. What divides 
these from Lowell’s theory? All but the precisians 
would say degree. There was too much of a leap, too 
little necessity for making it, a too obvious straining at 
evidence to sustain it in Lowell’s generalization. What 
he held might be true; but he had not the observations 
to support it, nor did the theory, when announced, throw 
that retrospective and prospective light on phenomena 
which the valid hypothesis does. It was perhaps finally 
a difference of temperament. Lowell’s ultimate rank 
may not be high. He was a hard worker and an inspir- 
ing master. Under him patient facts were unearthed 
which will survive. But he opened a romantic furrow. 
And some were so persuaded of his justice and depend- 
ableness that they even discussed the question of com- 
municating with Mars. But with that the world of 
men fell back upon sanity, and the secret of Mars 
remains with it still. 





AN ENGLISH WRITER. 


Eirner the temperaments of nationalities change very 
fast, or the popular conceptions of them are ludicrously 
false. For the Frenchman our fathers used to draw a 
dapper little coxcomb, irritable, gesticulating, eloquent, 
hot-tempered, defiant of the world. We now know the 
Frenchman as a cold-blooded and persistent person, very 
reasonable, naturally quiet, thrifty, and disposed to 
peace. Our fathers drew the German as a gross and 
paunchy student, with long hair, long pipe, and a long 
glass of beer, vaguely contemplating immensity beside a 
restaurant table on the Rhine. We know the German 
now as an over-trained and over-educated man, hard, 
narrow-minded, entirely practical, absorbed in 
“* Reality,’’ a tough implement of State, so blind to ideals 
that he cannot imagine anyone different from himself, 
or nobler than the Kaiser. But of all the national con- 
ceptions, the wildest in absurdity is John Bull. To 
represent a lean and agile race, living almost entirely in 
towns, we are shown a round-bellied farmer, fresh from 
the fields. He has side whiskers, which no Englishman 
ever wears. He has a low-crowned beaver-hat, a swallow- 
tail coat, peculiar riding breeches, and a heavy watch- 
chain, which no Englishman ever wears. He slaps the 
money in his pocket, which no Englishman ever does ; 
and his broad face (very rare in England) expresses either 
a spluttering indignation or an imperturbable self- 
complacency, which few Englishmen ever feel. 

When transferred to literature, these caricatures 
become even more perverse. We do not say that the 
literature of a race necessarily represents the national 
spirit best. Our shipyards, pits, and factories represent 
British vitality better than our novels, and we may hope 
there is more in America’s spirit than American writers 
succeed in showing. But still, a country’s literature is 
often taken as the sign of its nature, if only because the 
literature is so much easier to grasp than religion or labor 
or social existence. And when we think of the typical 
John Bull in connection with English literature, the con- 
ception becomes monstrous in its fallacy. Imagine that 
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rotund and dew-lapped figure as expressive of Philip 
Sidney, or Milton, or Pope, or Shelley, or Byron, or 
Keats, or Wordsworth, or Swinburne, or Matthew 
Arnold! As each name comes, the relationship seems 
more ludicrously impossible. Each of our poets obviously 
embodied qualities exactly the opposite to the imagined 
qualities in John Bull. Though all of them purely 
English, they do not show a single trait of the supposed 
English type. Rather they were the persistent enemies 
of everything that the type implies, and between them 
and the accepted symbol of their own race there was war 
without quarter. 

But, it may be said, the Englishman has always hated 
poets of every race, and has agreed with his German 
kings in their contempt for such people. Very well, 
then; let us try the masters of prose. What special 
characteristics of John Bull do we find in Sir Thomas 
Browne, or Burton of the ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ or Defoe, or 
Swift, or Landor, or Ruskin, or Walter Pater? These 
are the masters of English prose, and, with the possible 
exception of Defoe, they were as opposite to our typical 
John Bull as any poets. Or take the novelists; let us 
grant something of the type in Fielding, and Smollett, 
and ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ and a few other jolly scenes of Dickens. 
But there was precious little in Sterne, or the Brontés, 
or George Eliot, or Meredith, or Thomas Hardy. What 
is the matter, then? Is the spirit of our national writers 
always violently at variance with our national type? Or 
have the inventors of the type befooled us all along, 
palming off upon the world and ourselves a picture not 
in the least resembling our genuine nature; just as a 
portrait in the National Gallery long did duty for Mary 
Queen of Scots until it was found to be somebody else? 

We again admit that literature may not be the best 
test of national temperament. People read so largely 
now, especially in England, that the value and influence 
of books are likely to be exaggerated. But still, when 
an author is widely read and is praised by the educated 
judges, we must suppose that his qualities stand for 
something in his country’s character. In some way or 
other the natures do correspond, or, at the worst, such 
a writer reveals qualities which other people around him 
would like to imitate. Yet what is there about John 
Galsworthy, for instance, that corresponds with the 
English nature? In some way he must correspond, for 
he has a large circle of readers, and those of the best. 
Our age has been very prolific. Kipling, Shaw, Bennett, 
Wells, Masefield, Yeats, Galsworthy, and others are fine 
and copious writers. Diverse as they seem, probably no 
critic would hesitate in naming them together as the 
characteristic writers of an epoch, and Galsworthy comes 
among them without question. Of the whole lot, none 
but Kipling has a touch of the John Bullin him. Shaw 
and Yeats ride off from the comparison, triumphant in 
their Irish superiority. But about Galsworthy, English- 
man through and through, what is there in the English 
nature which makes it sound in harmonious correspond- 
ence with his, absurdly unlike our national caricature 
though he remains? 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s little book on him 
(Nisbet) might help us to an answer; his own new book 
of essays, ‘‘ A Sheaf ’’ (Heinemann), would help us more. 
He has written a good many volumes of essays and 
sketches, and though publishers assure us the British 
public abhors such forms of condensation (preferring, in 
fact, a vacuum), it is naturally easier to define objects 
and tendencies in essays than in ‘‘ creative’? works. The 
book divides itself into sections—Before the War, During 
the War, and After. Before the war we have the cause 
of birds and animals pleaded in protest against the 
cruelties of sport, the bestialities of fashion (as in egret 





plumes), the needless agony of slaughter-houses, the 
vivisection of dogs, the docking of horses; and then 
protests on behalf of human beings—protests against 
solitary confinement and other prison abominations, 
protests against the treatment of women and of their 
demands for ordinary citizen rights, protests against our 
worship of caste, and our inability to realize our caste 
and the working people as one nation. Then comes the 
war, and, with the war, the free discussion of many 
among the difficult problems now confronting us— 
problems that will have to be solved if ever we are to 
fulfil our one hope of fighting for the better future of 
mankind. We need not examine solutions. The point 
is that these problems are raised, and for the most part 
they are problems which the English mind has refused 
to face, or even to recognize. 

We think ourselves a kindly people, humane, and 
sportsmanlike ; and we are shown the suffering behind a 
day’s shooting, behind the roast beef of Old England, 
or a tuft of feathers in a hat. We think our sense of 
property fair, and we draw a steady line between 
“meum ”’ and “‘ tuum ”’ ; but in ‘‘ A Man of Property ”’ 
we are asked what is ‘‘ meum’”’ and what ‘‘ tuum ”’ in a 
woman’s body and soul? We believe in family life, and 
in ‘‘ A Man of Property,’’ ‘‘ A Country, House,’’ “‘ The 
Patrician,’’ and ‘‘ The Freelands’’ we are shown what 
a plague and bondage family relationships may become. 
We believe in our institutions, and in ‘‘ Justice ’’ we are 
shown the hideous crime of even the best-administered. 
We believe in our justice and the equality of man and 
man before the law, and in ‘‘ The Silver Box ”’ 


ce 


we are 
shown that our belief is a mockery, a tragic farce. We 
believe in the kindly relationship and co-operation 
between rich and poor, and in “ Fraternity,’’ “‘ Strife,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Freelands,’’ we are shown that no kindly 
relationship or co-operation is in reality possible. We 
condemn “‘ illicit passion,’’ and in ‘‘ The Dark Flower ”’ 
we are left in doubt whether to call it a carnal sin or a 
spiritual glory. 

Here are a series of shocks, disturbing as Zeppelins 
to the British atmosphere of ancient peace. Without 
knowing or caring to know anything whatever about the 
writer’s biography, we have sometimes imagined him 
brought up in the usual upper-middle-class society, rather 
well-off, rather well educated at a public school and 
Oxford, equally at home in town and country, a keen 
sportsman and traveller, probably called to the Bar; in 
fact, a good young English gentleman, all of the modern 
time. Suddenly, in his full maturity, there has fallen 
upon him a ‘‘conversion’’ like St. Paul’s, who was 
similarly a good young Jewish gentleman, and as by @ 
lightning revelation he has perceived the miseries under- 
lying the pleasant surface of a polished world. He has 
seen the agonies inflicted by men and women for their 
pleasure upon birds and beasts ; the shame inflicted upon 
women by the husbands who claim to possess them ; the 
frustration of love by custom; the annihilation of 
personality by law; the degradation imposed upon the 
poor. Working upon a spirit sensitive in the extreme, 
this vision has overwhelmed him. Entering in, it has 
possessed his soul, giving him no peace until the full tale 
of it is uttered. Like the Ancient Mariner, his frame is 
wrenched with a woful agony until his tale is told. Like 
the Ancient Mariner, the moment that he sees the face, 
he xnows the man that must hear him, and to him he 
teaches his tale. The strange thing is that the face he 
sees is the British public’s, which some cartoonists 
foolishly still identify with John Bull. But what would 
be the good of Galsworthy speaking, unless the spirit to 
whom he speaks bears some resemblance to his own— 
a sensitive spirit, oritical of itself and of its habits, 
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capable of sudden and noble conversion ?—such a spirit 
as could never exist in that obtuse old agriculturist for 
whose sepulchre we seek in vain because our enemies at 
home and abroad still endeavor to keep him going as a 
mummy. 





Hlusic. 
THE MUSICIAN’S ‘LINGUA FRANCA.”’ 


BEFORE the war, there was much talk of a universal 
language, which was to serve many useful purposes. It 
was to promote commerce, to facilitate scientific inter- 
course, to cosmopolitanize generally. Esperantist 
Congresses blossomed every summer, and Esperanto itself 
—I speak from experience—is to this day used consider- 
ably more than most people realize. Even Latin, I 
believe, was in the running, for some enthusiast was said 
to be working on a kind of up-to-date monkish corruption 
of the language for current use among scientists of every 
country. Fanatics like Mr. McCabe even appeared to 
hope that: mere local dialects like English, French, and 
German would eventually give place to some horrible 
synthetic conglomeration of roots, prefixes, and suffixes 
that might comunand universal acceptance. At any rate 
it is certain that, for one purpose or another, the question 
of a universal language was very much in the air. And, 
strangely enough, during that very time the one lingua 
franca that was in common use among a not inconsiderate 
body of people began to lose ground. 

For more than two centuries, musicians, both 
amateur and professional, have agreed to use a species of 
standardized Italian in which to convey their meaning to 
one another. When the Englishman, the German, or 
the Frenchman wished to indicate that a certain passage 
of music was to be played loudly, they did not write 
‘*loud,’’ “‘ laut,’’ or ‘‘ fort ’’ as the case might be. They 
all wrote ‘‘ forte’’—and everybody understood. As a 
matter of fact, the adequate expression of practically any 
shade of meaning was available to anybody who took the 
trouble properly to master the technical jargon. <A 
week’s study sufficed. Moreover, if and when necessary, 
the vocabulary could be easily and intelligently enlarged 
by any composer who was a real master of it. That such 
a convention had great advantages must be obvious to the 
most uninitiated laymen. What would not the painter, 
the scientist, the archeologist give to enjoy similar 
facilities? 

But musicians are contrary folk. Precisely the 
period in Europe which gave birth to a general movement 
towards cosmopolitanism witnessed that peculiar musical 
tendency known as nationalism. ‘‘ All the best people ”’ 
began to strive to be, as French, Russian, or even 
English as possible. From the strictly musical point of 
view, this tendency seems to many of us to have been 
decidedly advantageous. But whether in endeavoring to 
stamp a composer’s national characteristics on his music, 
it was necessary to substitute his national language for 
the international musical vernacular hitherto used to 
enable people of every country to interpret it, is not by 
any means certain. After all, in these days of rapid 
transit and easy communication, good music, however 
local in origin, is bound to travel beyond the frontier, 
and, prima facie, it seems rather a pity that it should 
not carry an intelligible passport. To take but one 
obvious instance, how would Grieg have fared if he had 
followed the latest fashion? Would he not seriously 
have handicapped himself if he had written his musical 
directions in Norwegian? And what for, after all? Is 
‘* Ase’s Death ’’ any less characteristic for being labelled 
‘“Jento,’’ instead of whatever may be the Norwegian 
equivalent for ‘‘ slow ’’? 





It so happens that the writer is familiar with the 
chief European languages, and is not himself incon- 
venienced by the various explanations which modern 
composers sprinkle so lavishly over their works. But the 
average amateur—and after all it is the average amateur 
who pays the musical piper and calls the professional tune 
—must feel rather perplexed if he wishes to spend a 





| quiet Sunday playing, let us say, ‘‘ Pelléas and Mélis- 


ande,’’ “ Elektra,’’ and ‘‘ Petronchka.’’ To do justice 
to the first two, he must have a French and German 
Dictionary on the piano, and though, in the last, the 
directions are obligingly bracketed into French, the 
Russian stands ever provokingly and tantalizingly before 
his eyes. Of course, it may be maintained that the 
composer, by making use of his native idiom, is enabled 
to express shades of meaning more delicate than if he 
limited himself to the conventional Italian. Moreover, 
if this really is so, we must admit, in view of the extra- 
ordinary complexity and ‘‘sensitiveness’’ of modern 
music, that there is much to be said for the change. But 
some of us are not by any means convinced that composers 
ever made any serious effort to adapt their priceless 
lingua franca to modern conditions. Some of them 
positively seem to proceed to throw the Italian over- 
board for pure joy of the throwing. True, very few of 
them have yet gone so far as to discard the fundamental 
terms of ‘‘ piano’”’ and “‘forte,’’ or the conventional 
“p”’ and “‘f”’ that stand in their place. But the maze 
of “‘allmahlich bewegt,’’ ‘‘innig,’’ ‘‘en dehors,’’ 
““ pressez jusqu’ a la fin,’’ and such like indications that 
I find at random in glancing through my scores demands 
for its threading a linguistic training denied to most 
musicians. Yet all these instructions might perfectly 
well have been rendered in the accepted Italian. If, to 
understand music, musicians have to familiarize them- 
selves with a few expressions in a strange language, there 
is surely something to be said for everybody learning 
approximately the same expressions in the same language, 
especially as the use of that language is already 
traditional. 

But if Italian is going to be shelved from a kind of 
pique at the ascendancy it once exercised over musical 
Europe, it behoves us at least to see that we set up some 
kind of standard of decency and education to take its 
place. Otherwise, we merely open the door to the 
vulgarities of Percy Grainger, who seems to think 
it typically British to describe his music in terms 
of the school-room and the golf-course. One wonders 
what the foreigner, intellectually curious enough to study 
contemporary English music, must think when he is told 
to play ‘lots louder,’’ or is informed that a certain 
composition is a ‘‘ foursome for strings,’’ or that the voice 
parts are divided among “‘ high men, high women, low 
men, and low women.’”’ The worst of it is that Grainger 
has real talent and will probably find imitators, who will 
almost certainly, as is the habit of imitators, mistake 
his mannerisms for his inspiration. We may yet find 
some composer who will exhort an unknown iaterpreter 
to ‘‘ buck up’”’ on the first page, and to ‘‘ shut up’’ on 
the last. Indeed, with the probable great extension of 
Anglo-Saxon influence after the war, there is a definite 
possibility of some such jargon becoming the universal 
language of music in the future. However that may be, 
it would seem well worth the musician’s while to pause 
and meditate on the pitfalls that await him before 
definitely deciding to renounce allegiance to one of his 
oldest and most useful traditions. At any rate, if he 
decides he must depose it, the best he can do is to see 
that something better, not merely something different 
and far less intelligible, is appointed to reign in its stead. 

Francis Toye. 





Detters to the Editor. 


—— 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 11th are two letters on this 
subject, one by Mr. Leonard Doncaster and the other by Mr. 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence, both maintaining that if a 
League of Nations be formed with the object of preventing, 
so far as possible, future wars, the treaty constituting the 
League, beyond prescribing that its members should agree 
to submit all causes of quarrel to peaceful settlement, should 
make no provision for enforcing the treaty, and Mr. 
Lawrence expresses the hope that people will not associate 
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themselves with any of these proposals, and he sets out 
arguments to support his views. 

I am a member of the League of Nations Society, and 
venture to think that his letter misconceives the proposals 
which are being put forward, and that if such proposals are 
clearly understood most of his arguments would disappear. 

Speaking generally, the American Society and the 
English Society both propose that the nations forming the 
League should agree that before resorting to war they would 
submit all justiciable disputes to an established Court of 
Arbitration, and all non-justiciable disputes to a Council of 
Conciliation. The American Society proposes further that 
if one nation involved in a dispute refuses, while the other 
is willing, to submit the dispute to the Court of Arbitration 
or a Council of Conciliation, all the other nations in the 
League shall use their forces against the nation in default. 

That society does not propose that all the nations should 
bind themselves to enforce the award of the Court or the 
recommendation of the Council. It is assumed, and hoped, 
that the delay while the matter is sub judice, and the fact 
of the award or recommendation having been given with all 
the moral force which would be behind it, would prevent 
the breaking out of hostilities, and bring about some 
rational settlement of the matter. 

The English Society goes further, and advocates that the 
nations in the League should undertake collectively to 
enforce the award of the court in a justiciable dispute, but 
not the recommendation of the Council of Conciliation in a 
non-justiciable dispute. 

Mr. Lawrence thinks that when a dispute is “ brewing ” 
between two nations the others will have to decide who is 
in the right and who is in the wrong ; and, further, he thinks 
that if the point of issue is changed from the real merits, 
and there is substituted the question whether one nation did 
or did not agree to submit to peaceful treatment before going 
to war, the two nations will maneuvre to confuse that issue 
and render it undeterminable, and that in the end every 
nation will instruct its representative to vote in which way its 
own interest lies. 

He also points to the difficulty of enforcing an award 
against a great nation, and the danger of a nation under- 
taking to go to war over a quarrel in which it has no concern ; 
and, further, he fears that such a league of nations would 
become a league of tyranny over subject nations endeavoring 
to free themselves from oppression. 

I submit that his attitude towards the proposals is due 
to a want of clear perception of what it is proposed that the 
nations of the league should undertake. 

The proposals being as above explained, if one nation 
offers to submit the question to arbitration, whether or not 
the other has refused to do so must be a simple issue beyond 
controversy. If at the commencement of the present war 
there had been in existence such a league, Great Britain 
and her Allies would have had no difficulty in making that 
issue clear. 

In connection with the suggestion that all the nations 
would dictate to their representatives, it must be borne in 
mind that the Court of Judges would not be appointed ad hoc 
the dispute. They would be judges of a permanent court, 
selected by the various nations as competent from a judicial 
point of view. Further, it is only in the case of the 
justiciable disputes that it is proposed by the English 
Society that nations should enforce the award, so the case 
of subject races resisting a tyrannical oppression would be 
outside the obligations of the nations of the League. 

Needless to say, the obligation to use force to defend a 
nation willing to submit a quarrel to peaceful treatment, from 
one not willing to do so, cannot weaken the treaty so far as 
the securing of peace is concerned. If a bare agreement to 
submit to peaceful treatment suffices, well and good ; but if 
not, the fact that force is to be used may achieve the end 
desired. 

So far as concerns the danger to a nation of finding itself 
bound to take up a hostile attitude to another nation over 
some quarrel in which it is not interested, the extent of this 
danger depends on the number and character of the nations 
in the League. If it comprises most of the leading nations, 
the danger is not great, and it by no means follows that the 
League would have to use armed force, as a single nation 
could be industrially injured by a great combination against 
it, and would hesitate to set all the others at defiance. 
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I venture to think that had there been such a League in 
1914 Germany would not have broken the peace by suddenly 
attacking her neighbor, with the knowledge that in that event 
all the other great nations were under treaty to make it a 
casus belli against her.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. CLAREMONT. 

Hampstead. November 15th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—yYour correspondents, Mr. Doncaster and Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence, appear to agree with the writer who 
recently declared himself in favor of ‘‘ the proposals of 
the League to Enforce Peace, with the exception of that 
which definitely binds the associated nations to enforce it!”’ 

Are their fears and doubts justified ? 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s objection is entirely based 
upon the assumption that the contracting powers are to be 
pledged to use their armed forces ‘‘ to support the decision 
of the Conference,’’ but Mr. W. H. Dickinson, in your issue 
of the 4th inst., made it quite clear that the obligation is 
only to restrain any member of the League who, despite his 
promise, breaks the peace before referring the dispute to a 
conference of arbitration or conciliation—the aim being to 
secure a delay which, in itself, would nearly always prevent 
war, as it has, I believe, in fact prevented it whenever a 
dispute has been so referred. Force employed by neigh- 
bors or neutrals not concerned in the quarrel to prevent 
people ‘‘ taking the law into their own hands,’’ seems to me 
to be on a totally different ethical plane from war or the 
avenging of a personal wrong, and also to have been much 
more successful. City wars, private wars, and duelling 
have all been gradually put down in this way. 

Mr. Doncaster thinks that the sanction of force would 
be unnecessary, because a nation that refused to submit a 
dispute to arbitration ‘‘ would thereby become convicted of 
aggressive intention.’’ But is not this just what happened 
in 1914? Many people believe that the war would have 
been stopped if the rulers of Germany had been 
quite sure that England would come in. It would 
certainly have been stopped if they had known beforehand 
that they would have to meet, not only England, but 
America and other neutrals as well. 

The revolts of subject-peoples, mentioned by both your 
correspondents, are clearly outside the proposal, for such 
peoples would not be parties to the League. 

We may confidently hope that with such a League the 
sanction of force (as has been the case in civil life) would 
quickly lead up to a moral sanction which would render 
great armaments unnecessary, just as the private blunder- 
bus has been rendered unnecessary by the policeman’s baton. 

Yours, &c., 

W. S. Rowntree. 
November 15th, 1916. 


THE CASE OF STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the top of a flight of seventy-six steps, in a 
workman’s block of dwellings, known as Enfield Buildings, 
Hoxton, a flight that gets gradually cleaner and cleaner as 
you ascend from the yard where the children play, lives 
Stephen Hobhouse. 

These are the surroundings in which he and his wife 
have deliberately chosen to live in. 

A few weeks ago he was arrested as an absentee under 
the Military Service Act. He declined to comply with 
orders, and his court-martial has taken place this week. 

That is all. And yet it is not all. Some years ago, 
before Stephen Hobhouse joined the Society of Friends, he 
was a Volunteer. But a change came over him. He says, 
‘IT took up a book of Tolstoy, and the scales fell from my 
’ That was only a first step, and, going further, he 
gave up everything in order that he might follow his present 
life, which, as he puts it, he believes God has given him 
as a vocation. 

During the first Balkan War Stephen Hobhouse went 
to Constantinople and Bulgaria to help the starving popula- 
tion by distributing food, clothing, and medical relief. His 
experiences made a deep impression upon him, establishing 
his belief that ‘‘ all war, defensive and offensive, must be 
alien to the Divine Spirit.’’ ‘‘ What the war meant to the 
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women and children of all the races involved, that,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ was the chief of the lessons that I learnt.”’ 

We can see a direct connection between this lesson and 
the work of the Friends’ Emergency Committee which he 
was instrumental in founding, and of which he remained 
chairman until two months ago. Immediately on the out- 
break of the war, Stephen Hobhouse laid his “concern” 
before the representative meeting of the Society of Friends, 
and on August 7th, 1914, was authorized to go forward. Out 
of the small beginning has arisen the work that has been so 
well set out by the Bishop of Winchester in his letter to 
the “ Times” of September 29th, 1916, entitled ‘‘ Reprisals 
of Good.” His object was to aid innocent “alien enemies ’”’ 
in Great Britain rendered destitute by the war, and to show 
them kindness, instead of leaving them in the poisonous 
atmosphere of hatred and misery, which he felt all too easily 
accompanied the spirit of war. It paves the way, a very 
little way, perhaps, but, all the same, a sure way, to the 
only environment in which mankind can truly live, and 
which must some day prevail if humanity is to be saved 
from its own destruction. 

Such is the aim of Stephen Hobhouse. He sees the 
way to victory, and makes straight for it, not counting the 
loss and suffering by the way. A fanatic? Yes, if you will; 
but a fanatic impelled by love for his fellow-men. A 
dreamer? Yes, indeed ; and he takes the only way by which 
such dreams come true.—Yours, &c., 

A. P. I. Correre.. 

November 16th, 1916. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND VISCOUNT 
GREY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—After quoting words from the German Chancel- 
lor’s telegram to Vienna, as stated in his reply to Viscount 
Grey, you write :— 

‘We can only describe this declaration as momentous,”’ 
and you ask, Was the unspeakable calamity that followed 
really the result of a muddle or + misunderstanding? 

When Dr. John Mott returned from Berlin, which he 
visited in the early months of the war, all that he permitted 
himself to say to intimate friends in England, of his inter- 
views with the German and British Foreign Offices, was that 
there had been disastrous misunderstandings.—Yours, &c., 

D. B. McLaren. 

Minehead. November 13th, 1916. 


TO AUTHORS AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I ask you to help a good cause, that of the 
Belgravia War Supply Depét, for which we are holding a 
bookstall in a sale to raise funds for great needs? The 
sale is to be at Hyde Park House, Albert Gate, on November 
22nd, morning and afternoon. We are not only hoping that 
kind customers will come to our show, but that some of them 
will tell us of any profitable books they could send, for 
which we should be no less grateful than we are already to 
those who have helped us so much. There are autographed 
books of to-day and some of yesterday, including Tennyson, 
Browning, Rossetti, also interesting Dickensiana given by 
Mrs. Perugini, and children’s books for Christmas.—Yours, 
&e., 

ANNE THackeERay RitTcHIE. 

9, St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. 

November 12th, 1916. 


‘““AN ARM-CHAIR PILGRIM.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In these dark days of “The Reaction” it is 
comforting to see in your issue of yesterday that 
“Liberalism,” in both its spiritual and (subordinate) 
material sense, receives the watchful and energetic care of 
a Christian priest so eminent and influential as the Rev. 
Robert F. Horton. The Angels of Mons, the “ National” 
Mission of Repentance and Hope, the Union of the Councils 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, have not engrossed his 
attention and his efforts to the exclusion of that important 
section of the great spiritual battle comprised in the 





advocacy and preservation of Liberalism. With necessary 
promptness, but with pastoral amenity, he recalls to your 
recognition that “Catholicism! Atheism! They are both the 
sworn foes of Liberalism.” He reminds you also of the 
vital and terrible fact that “the vast majority of men are 
morally weak and mentally limited.” It is clear, therefore, 
that nothing can save Liberalism from the horrid extreme of 
Catholicism or that of Atheism, but steadfastness to the 
exactly medium line of moral strength and mental affluence 
from which Mr. Horton is consistently able to survey himself 
and his fellow-men. He has skillfully condensed the whole 
spirit, purpose, and substance of his letter in this, his last, 
paragraph :— 

“The Master of Balliol said to an undergraduate who 
would not attend chapel, on the ground that he was an 
Atheist, ‘Mr. So-and-So, you will tind a God by the end 
of the week, or you will go down.’ The Master was a wise 
man.’’ (Italics mine.) 

Clearly Liberalism cannot perish so long as it may 
receive the definition and championship of Mr. Horton, to 
whom are due the thanks of—Yours, Xc., 

An Op Rapicat. 

Beverley. November 12th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—May I ask Dr. Horton to define the Liberalism of 
which Catholicism “is the sworn foe”? Is it the made-in- 
Germany Liberalism which seeks by compulsory enactments 
to eliminate original sin ? Surely the fact that the greatest 
measure of personal freedom is the property of Catholic 
countries should give Dr. Horton to think. And when Dr. 
Horton writes of the Church telling Catholics what to think, 
why does not he qualify such a gross inaccuracy by dis- 
criminating between the spiritual and secular? It is the 
State, which non-Catholic thought has done so much to 
deify, that tells us what to think, and sends us to prison for 
non-compliance. Dr. Horton’s letter makes one despair 
of English Nonconformity. It reveals and explains the 
blighting effects of the spiritually sterile and intellectually 
poverty-stricken condition of the present-day Noncon- 
formist churches.—Yours, &c., 

Catuotic LIBERAL. 

November 15th, 1916 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—Would Dr: Horton supply a gloss to his letter 
in your last issue? 

He proves, to the satisfaction of a Christian, that 
Atheism is to be avoided by Liberals, because “‘ it is, and 
always must be, the advocate of arbitrary power,’’ and 
illustrates his argument by the following anecdote: ‘‘ The 
Master of Balliol said to an undergraduate who would not 
attend chapel, on the ground that he was an Atheist, ‘ Mr. 
So-and-so, you will find a God by the end of the week, or 
you will go down.”—Yours, &c., 

Marcaret MacnaMara. 

Henfield, Sussex. November 13th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Rev. Dr. Horton helps to cheer us all up. 
He holds that the Roman Church is tyranny; he is sure 
that Atheism involves a tyranny no less implacable; he 
would persuade us that the Free Church system, to which 
he belongs, is the only form of ecclesiastical organization 
which leaves the spirit of man unfettered, and in order 
to make us realize this truth he quotes an ancient and 
infuriating anecdote about a wicked old Master of Balliol, 
now dead, who gave a dissident undergraduate the option of 
finding a God ‘‘of some sort or other,’’ as they said in 
Parliament during the Bradlaugh episode, within a week, 
or being sent down. 

That, Dr. Horton adds, was wisdom. So, we conclude, 
there is tyranny outside Rome and outside its assumed 
opposite. It may be exceedingly stupid, but not being 
Roman or Atheistic, it is right! Clearly the pilgrimage 
must be continued beyond the armchair.—Yours, &c., 

8. K. R. 


Berkhamstead. November 15th, 1916. 
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WAR CHEER IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The following sentences are an extract from the 
newspaper reports of an address given at a “ Farewell 
Service ” held to speed some troops on their way to France :— 

“The old fighting spirit of England seemed to have 
died down in the long years of peace. But the true-born 

Englishman was a fighter, and he had been found again in 

this bitter, this splendid, this awful war. It was true to 

say that in spite of broken hearts and constantly falling 
tears there was more cheer in England to-day than there 
was two and a-half years ago.” 

The people generally know this kind of thing for the 
humbug that it is. However “splendid” the war may be to 
this speaker, it is certainly “ bitter,” say, to the small trades- 
man who has managed to start a little business, perhaps with 
borrowed money, and who has to leave it and his wife and 
children to go to be slaughtered in France. The music-hall 
view of the war has quite gone, if, indeed, among the mass 
of the people it ever existed. 

For my own part, I am unable to discover any “ cheer ”’ 
in England at the present time, except, perhaps, at the 
Guildhall. Is the “cheer” to be found in the immense 
increase of venereal disease (the invariable accompaniment 
of war) or the great growth of juvenile crime of which we 
read every day, or even in such a comparatively minor and 
unimportant matter as the plague of obscene and blasphemous 
language so rife all over the land? Or are we to look for 
“cheer”? in the unselfish patriotism of the big farmers 
making huge fortunes by holding up potatoes and wheat? 
One of these worthies recently made a speech in which he 
said that unless the Government would guarantee them a 
minimum price of 50s. a quarter for their wheat the farmers 
would grow mustard. Immediately afterwards he spoke with 
righteous indignation of a “horseman” who had got two 
or three extra shillings a week for his family by taking 
another job. ‘Such a man had no sense of his duty to the 
Empire. He should be reported instantly and sent to 
make munitions.” Perhaps the “cheer” is to be found in the 
marvellous union of all classes—the welding us all together 
in one. One single expressive little phrase casts a fierce 
light on that—“ temporary gentleman.” The snobs are more 
snobbish than ever. But wherever the cheer is to be looked 
for, it is certainly not to be found. 

The idea of any regeneration being wrought by the war, 
any new heaven, new earth, new England, is the emptiest of 
delusions. Let us make our minds perfectly clear about that. In 
the meantime, an awful blood-guiltiness rests upon the world. 
The chief culprits may be the German Emperor, the Crown 
Prince, any German you like, but is any one of us sure 
that he does not in some measure, at any rate, share their 
guilt? One of your correspondents to-day writes of the twin 
dangers of Catholicism and Atheism. In my own opinion, 
there is no comparison between the religious value of the 
“atheism,” say, of a Perugino or a Shelley, and the 
“theism ”’ of the Kaiser or of Captain Bowen-Colthurst. The 
“god” of these latter is a non-existent being, a monstrous 
idol, the projection of their own arrogance and prejudice. 
Be that as it may, this war is a hideous offence against “ the 
Love that moves the sun and the other stars.” May I ask 
any of my brethren of the clergy who may read these lines 
not to speak of the restoration of the fighting spirit—forgotten 
in time of peace—recovered in this bitter and splendid war, 
not to speak of the “ cheer” it has brought to England ; but, 
if they cannot preach the Gospel, at any rate to deliver some 
message in the manner of the Jewish prophets: “ When you 
make many prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of 
blood. Wash you, make youclean. . . .”?—Yours, &c., 

R. L. Gates. 

Gedney Vicarage, Holbeach. 

November 11th, 1916. 


Poetry. 





THE MONTHS. 
Marcu. 


IF I could catch all the stars in a net 

And make them tell me their Christian names, 

Or snare the dream of a violet, 

Or persuade the squirrels to teach me their games, 





Or quite surprise, on a warm June night, 
The lilac bushes that laugh for delight 

And tremble for fear lest we should hear them,— 
If I could tiptoe breathlessly near them 

And overhear them 

And master so 

Secrets that only the lilacs know: 

If I could feel what a young bird feels 

When first it flutters across the road, 

Or learn at last from the creaking wheels 

Of a wagon that story they tell their load— 
The hillside legend that never grows old: 

If I could be told 

All the subtle, impalpable, exquisite things 
That we just surmise when the country sings, 
That week before they begin the hay: 

If I could contrive to sing, or to say, 

Or to be, what the poets have never invented, 
Should I be contented? 

Was I to-day? 


APRIL. 

After so many days <2 

The moon lies right across the sea, 
The tide’s up to the brink, 

A door keeps flapping in the wind, 
I cannot sleep a wink, 

Although I’m sleepy as can be, 
But lie in bed and think 

Of you and al! your proud, gay ways. 


JUNE. 
They say you are the latest, loveliest jest 
Of some transmigratory ghost, 
The latest embodiment, and best, 
Of some small being—tell me, are you most 
Yourself when most 
A squirrel or jerboa? 
Or rather, 
Since you are tender, humorous, and wise, 
Is yours the spirit of some steadier goer, 
A grave, precautious donkey, whose wide eyes 
See, far away, the thin ambiguous towers, 
Nor miss the pebbly road nor truant flowers— 
See farther, 
And less painfully, than ours? 
Or, as I think, 
Have you, like some 
Too curious spirit peering from the East, 
O’erleant the ramparts of your little town 
In Fairyland; and from the brink 
Of The Impossible tumbled down 
To where we now uneasily surmise 
Your vagrant figure, trailing Sirenwise— 
Strayed reveller, from some fairy banquet come 
To sow sedition at ovr sober feast? 


OcTOBER. 


Oh up the hill and down the hill 
And all across the ferry, 

Avid as bees under the trees— 
Probably they'll be merry: 


And back again, under the rain, 
As wild as wind-tossed plovers, 
Wet and chill and enchanted still— 
I fear they must be lovers, 


DECEMBER. 


In some few years, when you and I— 
Perhaps in some few months—shall lie, 

Where lie at last everyone must, 

Little will it approve our dust 

That one shall write above our tombs: 

“They gave their days to glums and glooms.” 


Much rather had I someone said: 

‘They loved to wantonness, these dead.” 
“They kissed too much,” I'd have one say, 
“Until they kissed their souls away. 

Still they were young, and, lip to lip, 

They found a way to make Time skip; 

And they were bold enough to find 

A way to brave him, mind to mind; 

And sometimes, by their deadly art, 

They caught and crushed him, heart to heart.’”’ 


This elegy methinks becomes 
Us better than our glooms and glums. 


CLive BELL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Principles of Social Reconstruction.”” By Bertrand Russell. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6s. net.) 
“Treland’s Literary Renaissance.” 
(Maunsel. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Men of Letters.’”” By Dixon Scott. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. net.) 

“Five Masters of French Romance.”’ 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

‘Europe Unbound.” By L. March Phillipps. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 

“The Middle Years.’’ By Katharine Tynan. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Great Victorians: Memories and Personalities.”’ By T. H. 8S. 
Escott. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ John Galsworthy.’’ By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Nisbet. 1s. 3d. 
net.) 

“Thou Shall Not Fail.” By Odette Tchernine. (Melrose. 5s. 
net.) 


By Ernest A. Boyd. 


By A. L. Guerard. 


(Constable. 


* * * 


AN essay on the titles of books would, in capable hands, 
provide scope for a considerable display of learning and 
ingenuity. People who quote Juliet’s answer to the question 
“What's in a name?” would do well to remember that 
Shakespeare puts it into the mouth of a girl of fourteen. It 
has been held that there is some inscrutable harmony between 
a man and his name, and this has been extended even to the 
names of places with which he is associated. Would there 
not be something lacking to Drummond, it is asked, if he 
had not lived at Hawthornden? Undoubtedly Shakespeare 
knew that there is a good deal in a name. “Good 
name in man or woman is the immediate jewel of 
their souls” is true in more senses than one, and 
a good name for a novel goes a long way to secure its success. 
I have been led into these reflections by the title of Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan’s latest novel, “ Mendel.” Could anything 
be more uninviting? In so far as it suggests anything at all, 
it hints at the theory of heredity expounded by the Austrian 
monk, Gregor Johann Mendel. Now Mendelism may be full 
of excitement to the biological student, but its evocation in 
the title of a novel is, to say the least, bewildering. 

* 7 x 

Our early novelists usually saved themselves trouble in 
the search for titles by naming their novels after the hero 
or the heroine—a line of least resistance in which they have 
since found crowds of followers—and it is characteristic that 
Fielding favors the former and Richardson the latter. It 
is, however, worth noticing that the book which the world 
persists in calling ‘‘Tom Jones”’ was named by its author 
“The History of a Foundling.’”” And Mr. Austin Dobson 
truly says that it was not without reason that Fielding added 
to his title-page the name of Parson Adams, the full title 
being “ The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and his Friend, Mr. Abraham Adams.’’ A further step 
in the evolution of titles was taken when some descriptive 
phrase was used in the names of novels. ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “The Fool of Quality,” and “The Man of 
Feeling” are examples. With the romantic movement there 
came a greater need for suggestive titles. ‘The Castle of 
Otranto”’ conjures up visions of dark towers and dungeons 
and secret stairways. So does Miss Clara Reeve’s ‘“ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” though her “Old English Baron” is 
a tame title. It is, by the way, one of the fairly large family 
of books that have been re-christened, for it was 
originally intended to appear as ‘“ The Champion of Virtue.”’ 

* * + 

Scorr owed several of his titles to his publisher. Lock- 
hart tells us that ‘“ Redgauntlet”’ had made considerable 
progress at press before Constable and Ballantyne could 
persuade its author to substitute that title for “ Herries.” 
The change was an undoubted improvement, but Constable 
was wrong when he induced Scott to give another novel the 
title “Kenilworth” instead of “Cumnor Hall.” “Rob 
Roy” is another title which the publisher compelled the 
author to accept, though not without a struggle :— 

“He told me years afterwards the difficulty he had 
to get it adopted by the author,’’ says Lockhart. “‘ What!’ 


said he, ‘Mr. Accoucheur, must you be settine up for Mr. 
Sponsor, too?—but let's hear it.’ Constable said the name 





of the real hero would be the best possible name for the 
book. ‘ Nay,’ answered Scott, ‘never let me have to write 
up to’a name. You know I have generally adopted a title 
that told nothing.’ ”’ 


The philosophy of titles expressed in the last sentence is 
open to question. It is not enough for a title to tell nothing. 
To be of any value it must suggest something. A perfect 
title would have to be short, suggestive, distinctive, easy 
to-remember satisfying to the ear, and descriptive of the 
book. 

* + * 

WE owe to Jane Austen the fashion of alliterative titles. 
Even though there be a deep chasm separating “Sense and 
Sensibility ” and “ Pride and Prejudice”’ from ‘“ Deadwood 
Dick ” and “ Buffalo Bill,”’ still, it is possible that alliteration, 
like a lie, “doth ever add pleasure.” Jane Austen seems to 
have thought so, at any rate, for her titles gave her a good 
deal of trouble, and most of them were changed before 
publication. “Sense and Sensibility,’ for example, was 
first written in the form of a series of letters, and 
it was then called “Elinor and Marianne.” “ Pride 
and Prejudice” was originally “First Impressions,” 
a better title than the other, says Mr. Warre 
Cornish, “since it gives the key to the story, whereas the 
title ‘Pride and Prejudice’ is in itself a problem which 
is only solved by reading the book.” ‘‘ Northanger Abbey,” 
too, was sent to a publisher under the name of “ Susan,” 
though it seems to have for a time borne the title of 
“Catharine.” Charlotte Bronté, who had almost a con- 
tempt for Jane Austen’s novels, differed from her also in 
caring little about her titles. This seems clear from a letter 
to W. S. Williams, printed in Mr. Shorter’s “ The Brontés 
and Their Circle” :— 

“If I remember rightly, my Cornhill critics objected 
to ‘Hollow’s Mill,’ nor do I now find it appropriate. It 
might rather be called ‘Fieldhead,’ though I think 
‘ Shirley ’ would perhaps be the best title. ‘Shirley,’ I fancy, 
has turned out the most prominent and peculiar character 
in the work. Cornhill must decide between ‘ Fieldhead’ 
and ‘Shirley.’ ”’ 

x * * 

Dickens suffered torments in his search for titles. 
Forster gives no fewer than nine different ones which were 
under consideration for the book that was finally called “ The 
Personal History of David Copperfield,” one of them being 
“Mag’s Diversions: Being the Personal History, Adventures, 
Experience, and Observation of Mr. David Mag the Younger, 
of Blunderstone House.’”’ ‘Little Dorrit’ was called 
‘““Nobody’s Fault” up to the eve of publication, while among 
the titles discarded in favor of “ A Tale of Two Cities” are 
“ Buried Alive” and “The Doctor of Beauvais.’’ The first 
of them has since been used by Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” too, underwent many changes before 
a final decision was reached :- 

“Martin was the prefix to all,’ Forster tells us, 
“but the surname varied from ite first form of Sweezleden, 
Sweezleback, and Sweezlewag, to those of Chuzzletoe, 
Chuzzleboy, Chubblewig, and Chuzzlewig; nor was Chuzzle- 
wit chosen at last until after more hesitation and discussion. 
What he had sent me in his letter as finally adopted, ran 
thus: ‘The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewig, 
his family, friends, and enemies. Comprising all his wills 
and his ways. With an historical record of what he did 
and what he didn’t. The whole forming a complete key 
to the house of Chuzzlewig.’ All of which latter portion of 
the title was, of course, dropped as the work became 
modified in its progress.”’ 

% * * 

ANOTHER example of Dickens’s concern for titles is found 
in his search for a name for “ Household Words.” His first 
choice was “The Robin.” This was discarded for ‘“ Man- 
kind.” Others considered were “The Household Voice,” 
“The Comrade,’ “The Microscope,” “The Lever,” 
“The Rolling Years,” “The Holly Tree,” and “ Everything.” 
Dickens, indeed, had a habit of jotting down titles of 
possible novels, and a title seems to have had a powerful 
influence on the working of his imagination. Two of the 
titles in a list which Forster has preserved, “Two 
Generations”? and “The Children and the Fathers,” have 
a close resemblance to that of Turgenieff’s masterpiece. As 
a final word on the subject of titles, I think that the best 
substitution on record is that of “ The Lady of Lyons” for 
“The Adventurer,” Bulwer-Lytton’s first choice; while 
among the titles of novels by contemporary writers I feel 
inclined to plump for Mr. Stacpoole’s “The Pools of 
Silence.” 

PENGUIN. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
THE ANTI-ZEPPELIN LAMP 


IN STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 
ALL COLOURINGS. 


3}- EACH. 


POSTAGE 10d. EXTRA. 
SILK SHADE 1/3 EXTRA. 


r HIS lit le Lamp is modelled on an old 
watchman’s lantern. It stands 6¢ins. 
high, and is delightfully ornamental in 
appearance. It can be obtained in colourings 
to harmonise with any scheme of decoration. 
The bottom of the lantern is constructed to 
hold water as a safeguard against fire. The 
little silk shade enables one to convey the lamp 
about from room to room and softens the light 
to the pleasantest possible glow. The charm 
and quaintness of this novel lamp mark it 
out as ideally suitable for a little —— 
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IN DAYS OF STRESS 


it is well to prepare for the future. 

There is no better method of providing for the autumn and winter of your days than by 
buying an annuity. The new rates of the Canada Life Assurance Company will, on 
examination, be found to be more liberal (combined with absolute security) than 
those given by any other company extant. 


Here are some examples: 


£1,000 paid now will secure the following Annual Incomes: 


MALES—Age 55, £85 0 8 Age 65, £11413 6 Age 75, £172 14 2 
FEMALES—Age 55, £7712 9 Age 65, £102 7 0 Age 75, £154 15 1 
paid regularly till the end of your days. Proportionately liberal rates for other ages. 


There is nothing better 


or more generous in the whole realm of finance. Being under Government control the 
security is indubitable. 





Buy a Canada Life Annuity now, and it will sweeten your life till the end of your days 
by ensuring a ready, settled, and safe income devoid of any fluctuations whatever. The 
ups and downs of stock and share markets will not affect you. 


Write for NEW ANNUITY Booklet (43) (post free). 


A. D. CHEYNE, Manager, 


Canada Life Assurance Company, 
The Empire's Oldest Colonial Life Office, 


CANADA LIFE BUILDINGS, KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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Rebtews, 





A CRITIC. 
‘The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton.” By 


THomMAS HAKE and ARTHUR CompTon-RICKETT. (Jack 
2 vols. 30s. net.) 


THEODORE Watts-DuNTON was an author whose reputation 
was largely based on the books he never published. He 
wrote as assiduously as most men, but he seemed nervous to 
the point of eccentricity of submitting his writings to 
criticism in book-form. His fame rested chiefly on his work 
as a reviewer in “ The Atheneum” and on certain articles 
he contributed to “ The Encyclopedia Britannica,” especially 
the article on “ Poetry.’”’ His friends on the Press were 
innumerable, and they never wearied of conveying to their 
readers the suggestion that Watts-Dunton had only to collect 
his scattered writings in order to establish himself as one 
of the permanent glories of English criticism. Those who 
grew up in an atmosphere of mysterious whisperings about 
Watts-Dunton’s genius received a never-to-be-forgotten shock 
when, some time after his death, a number of his 
reminiscences and estimates of dead men of genius were 
brought together in a book called “Old Familiar Faces.”’ 
There was in these estimates none of the expressive 
portraiture for which Mr. Gosse has so happy a gift, nor 
was there any exceptional critical illumination to startle the 
reader into delight. Some time afterwards his most famous 
critical work was published as a volume under the title 
“ Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder,” and his reputation 
revived again to some extent. Here certainly was a book of 
thought and enthusiasm—a fertilizing book. It lacked, 
perhaps, the stamp of a splendid and original mind such as 
we find in the criticisms of Matthew Arnold, Pater, and 
Henry James (not to go outside the circle of Modern English 
critics). But it is a book of criticism which no lettered reader 
can afford to ignore. It is a book, we fancy, which will keep 
alive Watts-Dunton’s name long after “ Aylwin” and his 
poems are forgotten. It was in speaking of the essay on 
“ Poetry ’’ that Swinburne referred to Watts-Dunton with 
characteristic exaggeration as “ the first critic of our time— 
perhaps the largest-minded and surest-sighted of any age.” 
Watts-Dunton himself, when arranging for the publication 
of the essay as a book, said to his secretary, “ This book is 
going to be my magnum opus.” 

What can have been the reason that made an author of 
whom all the world spoke well so reluctant to publish his 
work? Was it excessive fastidiousness or excessive indolence 
or timidity of the world’s verdict? His biographers suggest 
that it was a mixture of the first and the last. On the one 
hand “he was perpetually revising his own work, striving 
towards some exceptionally high standard,’ and, on the 
other, he ‘out-Tennysoned Tennyson” in his sensitiveness 
to criticism. “Critical enough about his own work, he was 
peculiarly intolerant of even the mildest criticism from out- 
side, resenting it as a personal affront.’ He was sixty-six 
years old before he published his first novel, “ Aylwin,” 
though he could easily have found a publisher for it a 
quarter of a century earlier. When, in 1870, he met F. W. 
Robinson—a novelist now ail but forgotten, though his death 
occurred as receutly as 1901—he confessed that he had 
already written more than one novel, but had never yet 
attempted to “nobble a publisher.’’ Robinson was anxious 
to secure a novel then being written, entitled “ Balmoral: a 
Pendant to Lothair,” for the firm of publishers for whom 
he acted as “reader”; but Watts-Dunton—Watts, as he 
was called before he added the name of his mother’s family 
to his surname—could not be induced to part with the 
manuscript. “ Aylwin” was also hidden away as carefully 
asa miser’s gold. “If you had pluck enough,” Gordon Hake 
wrote to Watts-Dunton in 1874, “to send in your 
‘Gabrielle’ ’’—as “ Aylwin” was at first entitled—“. 
you would certainly top all the novelists; such a work is 
not written once in a generation.’’ But it was not published 
till 1898, and even then the author remarked, “If I had 
only kept back the proofs for another month, what a master- 
piece I could have made of this novel!” Mr. Coulson 


Kernahan, in the course of an “impression” contributed to 
these volumes, suggests that there was some mysterious and 





chivalrous reason for withholding “ Aylwin” so long from 
publication :— 

“Were the reasons for withholding ‘ Aylwin’ so a. 
fully known, they would afford yet another striking proo 
of the chivalrous loyalty of Watts-Dunton’s friendship. 
One reason... I very much regret I do not feel free to 
make known. It would afford an unexampled instance of 
Watts-Dunton’s readiness to sacrifice his own interests and 
inclinations in order to assist a friend—in this case not a 
famous but a poor and struggling one.”’ 

Considering that “ Balmoral ”’ and the rest of Watts-Dunton’s 
work were also withheld from publication, we cannot help 
feeling that the author of “ Aylwin” must have, consciously 
or unconsciously, ‘‘ mystified’? Mr. Kernahan in regard to 
the publication of his novel. But it is the story of Watts- 
Dunton’s life with his friends rather than of his life with 
his books that makes his biography so exceptionally well 
worth reading. His life-work, as Mr. Kernahan admirably 
says, “was not literature nor poetry, but friendship.” He 
devoted his life to the care of Swinburne, like a nurse to 
the care of a baby. Mr. KE. V. Lucas, in a recent sketch, 
gave a delicious account of the comic aspect of the friendship 
between the poet and the critic. But, though we laugh at 
the comedy of it, we cannot fail to recognize as something 
worthy of honor so persistent and, as it were, crooning an 
affection. When Swinburne went down to Putney to live 
with Watts-Dunton, he was so feeble—apparently as the 
result of a life in Bohemian surroundings—that ‘“ he needed 
the support of Watts-Dunton’s arm when stepping out of 
the carriage.’’ Watts-Dunton at once became the guardian 
of his health and morals. From 1879 to Swinburne’s death 
the two men were all but inseparable. There is less about 
Swinburne in these volumes than one expected, but that, no 
doubt, is because a great deal of material is being reserved 
for the forthcoming Swinburne biogray-hy. Rossetti, Borrow, 
and even Whistler take on a fresher appearance of life than 
he at the hands of the biographers. We are told incidentally 
that Oscar Wilde was a béte noire of Swinburne’s, and that 
Swinburne would consent to speak to him only on one 
occasion. “Introduce us,” he said, gruffly, “ but I will not 
exchange a dozen words with him.”’ As for Whistler, it will 
be a new fact to many readers that in 1878 he helped Watts- 
Dunton to run a weekly paper called “ Piccadilly,” which 
did not live three months. It was to Whistler, by the way, 
that Rossetti was one day showing the pet Indian bull he 
kept in his garden at Cheyne Walk, when the animal became 
infuriated by the stick which was pointed at it in the course 
of an enumeration of its beauties :— 

“With a sudden and almost super-bovine energy, the 
‘pet’ tore up by the roots the tree to which it was attached, 
and chased Rossetti round the garden. Rossetii’s escape, 
‘frer a good deal of dodging behind trees, was at last 
effected through the animal being hampered in its onslaught 
by the uprooted tree.”’ 

The Rossetti stories in the book are numerous. Ferhaps the 
best is that of his seeing two camels belonging to a 
menagerie walking awkwardly down the street, upon which 
he remarked: “ Ruskin and Wordsworth out for a stroll!” 
There is also an amusing story of a visit Longfellow paid 
to Rossetti in his studio :— 

“In taking his leave of Rossetti, Longfellow said: 
‘I’ve been glad to meet you, and should like to have met 
your brother. Pray tell him how much I admire his beauti- 
ful poem, ‘‘The Blessed Damozel.’’’ Rossetti, without a 
hint of the error, promised to do so, and he shook hands 
at the studio door.”’ 

This is a story which it is difficult, even with the best 
intentions, to credit. Weare reminded in one of the chapters 
on Rossetti that Watts-Dunton had promised to write his 
biography, but this is one of the many Watts-Dunton books 
that never came to birth. 

George Borrow is another author whose life Watts- 
Dunton was urged to write. He declined, but he left 
behind him. some most interesting passages about Borrow 
which are published for the first time in the present book. 
Messrs. Hake and Compton-Rickett declare that the descrip- 
tion of “a day in Lavengro’”’ was written “with a view 
to its insertion in one of his works of fiction,” but it is 
given here as the account of an actual happening. It 
portrays Borrow (as we already know him) as the hot No- 
Popery man, the praiser of ale, the humbug who liked to 
mystify his neighbors by pretending to be in a trance, and it 
cencludes :— 
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POST-WAR POLICY IS FIXED 


—a car of outstanding merit, 
of moderate horse-power, and 
at a much lower price than 
pre-war, BUT, quality and 
design improved. 





Full Details sent at request. 


The Austin Motor Co. Ld. 


Head Office and Works: 
Northfield ........ Birmingham 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN 
EXHIBITION OF 
ARTS ano HANDICRAFTS 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
(close to Westminster Hospital ) 


From Wednesday, Nov. 15, to Saturday, Nov. 25. 
Daily from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
ADMISSION IS. 


([HERE WILL BE EXHIBITS of Hand-weaving, Wood-carving, Stained 
Glass, Embroidery, Lingerie, Enamelied Glass, Pottery, Statuettes, Water- 
Colour Drawings, Etchings, Calligraphy, and Illuminating, Miniatures, 
Jewellery, Pewter, Lace, Toys, Model Buildings, Leather Work, Armenian 
Needlework, Silver and Metal Work, Feather Work, Antiques, Gardening, 
Dressed Dolls, Chinese Lacquer, Bookbinding, Tapes'ry, Ruge, Hospital 
Supplies, Basket Work, Bead Work, Hand-painted Buttons, Artificial Flowers, 
Bread-making, War Relics, Sweets, Needlework, Stencilling, Artistic Dress, 
Beoks, Book Illustrations, Japanese Slides, ete. 





EVELEIGH NASH’S LATEST NOVELS 


At all good Bookshops and Libraries. Price 5s. net 


THE NOVEL ALL ENGLAND IS READING 
| CINDERELLA OF SKOOKUM CREEK. | 


By FREDERICK NIVEN, 
Author ef “ Justice of the Peace,” &e. 


Glasgow Herald.—“ The story is one of infinite charm and 
charged with great power in description. You do not read of the 
wonderful motor-car run; you are in the car al] the way.” 

Liverpool Post—‘ It is a most winning piece of work. The 
people are delightful.” 

Observer.—‘‘ For style, and for conveying convincingly the 
authentic emotion of love—a thing attempted twenty times a day 
by novelists and very seldom with success—Mr. Niven’s book may 
stand.” ‘ 











MR. SPENDER’S IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 
| THE MACHINE. 


By HUGH F. SPENDER. 
The Times.—‘ A good story, because the chief characters are 
real.” 
Observer.—“ A most human and interesting story.” 
Yorkshire Post.—‘ Deserves to be widely read.” 











A NOVEL OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE. 


| THE MAN WHO PULLED THE 
STRINGS. ~~ 


By JOHN HASLETTE. 
Globe.— The final solution unravels a German plot to corner the 
oil supply of the world. The palpitating interest of the story is 
therefore very close to current events.” 








World.—* One often gets a thoroughly good mystery story which 
fails hopelessly in emotional interest, but in ‘The Man Who Pulled 
the Strings’ Mr. John Haslette has not only given us a rattling fine 
mystery, but a delightful love story into the bargain.” 
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MR. COSMO GORDON LENNOX’S 


“The cleverest Novel of the Yous.” 


| THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT. | 


By RUPERT HUGHES. 
Author of ‘‘What will People Say?” Price 6s. net. 
There is more worldly wisdom packed into “ The Thirteenth 
Commandment” than in all the novels of the year put together 
Apart from its shrewd observations on love and matrimony—and 
other things—the story is one of engrossing interest. The Thir- 
teenth Commandment is— 
Thou Shalt not Spend more than thou Earnest 














NEW BOOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF TWO PEOPLE 
IN WAR TIME. 


An exquisite work of the unforgettable kind that forms a land- 
mark in the reader’s journeyings through the world of romance. It 
is impossible to find words accurately to describe how tender and 
strange and beautiful a book it is 


WINIFRED GRAHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
| JUDAS OF SALT LAKE. | 
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Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE WAR '22 WORLD 


by Israel Zangwill 


“This provoking and stimulating book,”—Zhe Nation. 

“Very clever and eloquent. . . . We must acknowledge the 

lofty idealism, the vast literary merit and the unfailing 

interest.”"-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“[llumined with poetic visions and prophetic forecasts.” 
—LEveryman 


LONDON Wm. HEINEMANN 








By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Ezra the Mormon.” 

“ Judas of Salt Lake” is a story of the Mormon propaganda in 
England. Elder Free lures two London girls to Utah, promising 
marriage to one. The scales fall from the eyes of his dupes when, 
on reaching their destination, they are faced with the fact that 
polygamy is still practised, in defiance of the Government 

Yet the book ends happily, the escape of the English girls from 
the Mormon clutches forming a thrilling climax to a most 
courageous and outspoken novel. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


By the Author of “With the Guns.” Price 3s. 6d. net. 


| THE MAKING OF A GUNNER. | 


By F. O. O. 

The Times.—‘ The vivid, thorough, and intensely illuminating 
account of the work of artillery which ‘F.O.0.’ gave us in ‘ With 
the Guns’ will ensure a welcome for his new contribution en the 
same subject to the literature. It is in some ways supplementary 
to the former book, and gives in addition an account both of the 
making of a gunner and of the uses to which he is put.” 
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“ After he was gone I turned to my companion and said, 
‘He used to be as fine a platter-man as you'd find in 
England, and I dare say he is now. His favorite meal, I 
remember, is a one-joint meal—a boiled leg of mutton and 
turnips. And, by-the-bye, there is one thing I ought to tell 
you; he is coming to luncheon with us to-morrow. Unless 
you wish to raise his ire, you must be careful to make no 
allusion to his published writings. That would be an untold 
offence! That is one of his affectations to ignore every- 
thing that he has published.’ ”’ 


The biographers assert that Borrow was really less a “ child 
of the open air” than Swinburne was, the proof being that 
Swinburne “was never known to carry an umbrella.” 
Borrow, on the other hand, though a lover of rain, “liked it 
falling on the green umbrella (enormous, shaggy, like a 
gypsy tent after a summer storm) that he generally 
carried.” How delightful a figure he must have been as, 
after one of his long-strided walks to Richmond, he turned 
into the Bald-faced Stag for refreshment :— 

“He was never known to pass the Bald-faced Stag 
without stopping to drink ‘a =r of swipes ’—his favorite 
term for mild ale—never failing to indulge in that 
grimace of his after swallowing it.’’ 


His love for Richmond Park was a passion—and a well- 
justified passion :— 
“He seemed to know every tree. And how often have 

I seen him stop on a day in midsummer, and, glancing about 

him, exclaim, ‘ This is England!’ ”’ 

And so one goes through the list of Watts-Dunton’s friends. 
There are stories here of Christina Rossetti, Tennyson, 
Morris, Browning, and a score of others. The biographers 
have not troubled greatly to weave them into a book with 
any pretensions to unity. The subject-matter is arranged 
“anyhow.” No one with literary interests, however, can 
fail to read it with a great deal of pleasure. 

As for Watts-Dunton himself, the main events of his 
life, apart from those we have already mentioned, may be 
set forth briefly. He was born at St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, in 1832, the son of a prosperous solicitor with 
scientific tastes. He had also an uncle who was so fond 
of grammar that he had four to five hundred treatises on the 
subject in his library, and from this uncle, the authors 
affirm, the boy ‘‘ inherited his love of letters.’’ After a few 
years at a Cambridge school, he entered his father’s office. He 
did not come into touch with literary London apparently— 
though his visits to London were frequent enough—till 1870, 
when he was thirty-eight years old. He settled down shortly 
after this in London, where he practised as a solicitor. A 
meeting with Gordon Hake led shortly afterwards to a meet- 
ing with Rossetti, just about the time when the latter was 
giving way worse than ever to the chloral habit—a man with 
broken nerves, the authors declare, to whom Buchanan’s 
pamphlet on the ‘ Fleshly School of Poetry” had dealt a 
shattering blow. From that to the end of his life Watts- 
Dunton was closely identified with the pre-Raphaelite circle. 
He acted at once as their fugleman-critic and as their 
solicitor. His connection with the “ Atheneum ”’ began in 
1876, and for a long time he contributed nearly every week 
an article—happy critic !—of six or eight columns. Messrs. 
Hake and Compton-Rickett describe, in an interesting 
passage, his method of writing his reviews :— 

“His method of writing his articles for the ‘ Atheneum ’ 

‘ was to start with notes, scribbled in pencil, at odd 

momerts, usually in the early morning, absolutely unde- 

eipherable except by himself, and then rapidly dictate 
from these rough little suggestive notes his critique on the 
book or subject under discussion. And, as in the case 
when writing a page of fiction, no page in his review articles 
ever satisfied him, and it was seldom until the eleventh 
hour when forced by a letter from MacColl—brief but 
peremptory—urging him to send off his copy or proof 
without another moment’s delay, that the manuscript was 
reluctantly delivered into the hands of the printer’s devil- 
in-waiting.”’ 
We hope we have said nothing in the course of this 
review which has the air of disparaging Watts-Dunton as 
a literary journalist. He was certainly one of the most 
remarkable and interpretative literary journalists of our 
time. He did incessant and splendid service to literature in 
the England of his day. Some time ago Mr. William Watson 
generously said that “all he knew about poetry he had 
learned from Watts-Dunton’s articles in the ‘ Atheneum.’ ” 
It is an exaggeration, but it helps us in some degree to 
measure the critic’s great services to his generation. But, 
alas! he did not write well enough—he had too commonplace 
a touch—to take a place among the great men of letters. 





TWO POETS AND A POETASTER. 


“The Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonagh.” (Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘Green Branches.” By JAMES STEPHENS. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d, 
net.) 

“‘Lustra.” By Ezra Pounp. (Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 


We have heard very little of the “Celtic Revival,’ the 
“Celtic Twilight,” and the “Celtic Fringe” in Irish literature 
for some time. It has been an enigmatic movement and a 
very interesting history of its convolutions, its failures, its 
reliance or the reverse, upon a national inspiration, its 
Anglicization, and its lack of definitiveness and coherence, 
remains to be written. Only one of them—Synge—can be 
called a genuinely national pcet, because for an Irish-born 
poet to write in praise of Ireland does not necessarily stamp 
that poet with a distinctively Celtic form and pressure. Of 
others, many have used Ireland as a diving-board from 
which to spring into less narrowly-definable poetic waters. 
Mr. Stephens, for instance. And Thomas MacDonagh, 
though his patriotic aspirations have been put to the 
ultimate test of self-sacrifice, though he has made many 
translations from the Gaelic, and writes of Ireland as a 
son of his mother, yet does not at all strike us as being 
a profoundly or generically Celtic poet. 

These are his collected poems, with a discreet, charming, 
and delicate introduction by Mr. James Stephens. Here are 
the last few words of his epitaph :— 

“It is yet too early for anything in the nature of 
literary criticism. Recollection is too recent, his death too 
tragic to permit it. I will only say to his countrymen: 
Here are the poems of a good man, and if, outside of 
rebellion and violence, you wish to know what his thoughts 
were like, you will find all his thoughts here; and here, 


more truly expressed than his public actions could tell it, 
you will find exactly what kind of a man he was.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, the impression these poems give 
us is precisely the opposite. MacDonagh was far more truly 
expressed by his death than by his poetic life. The 
unmistakable thing about the poems is that they belied the 
outlines of his poetic personality. More, they efface it. Not, 
we mean, that his poetry represents the sharp, concrete, 
impersonal symbol of an abstract meditation. Not that he 
has subordinated his personality to the single devotion follow- 
ing a poetic vision. It is not that they have no personal, but 
they have no individual appeal. There is a good deal of 


material in the book—Translations, “ Juvenilia,” “ Inscrip- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Songs of Myself,’’ Lyrics, ‘‘ The Book of Images,”’ 
(i.e., religious reflections), and miscellaneous poems. But 


only here and there can we break open the poetic envelope 
that either hides or does not hide the direct inspiration of the 
poet. MacDonagh’s verse is never insincere or mechanical 
or shoddy or merely woolly. But it is the victim of 
fluency, of an incapacity to pin down sharply what he 
means to say. As one reads his capable and sometimes fiery 
melodies, one is conscious of a desire for some abrupt dis- 
sonance, some harsh variation, some firm prosodic transmu- 
tation, to get the thought out of them stable and naked. It 
is not exactly conventionality. It is rather a habit of using 
terms and phrases in regular poetic currency—as terms and 
phrases and nothing else. It is only when the strength of 
his emotion frees itself from the entanglements of this easy 
poetic embroidery that his music ceases to have an indepen- 
dent reality of its own and becomes the trained instrument 
of the poet’s will :— 

“How long! Ah, Death, what art thou, a thing of calms or 

of storms? 
Or twain—their place to them, to me thy valiant claims? 


Gladly I’d leave them their corpse in their churchyard to 
lay at rest, : 


If my wind-swept spirit could fare on the hurricane’s kingly 
quest.”’ 
Even there, we feel that the sheer music of his verse has 
got the better of its artistic purpose. But here is something 
closer, better knit, and more restrained :— 


“I who austerely spent 
My years of youth, nor lent 
The journeys of my joy 
To youth’s employ. 


“Who sacred held my life 

Apart from casual strife, 

Striving to comprehend 
Life’s first and end, 
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WHERE SHALL I SEND 
MY BOY TO SCHOOL? 


“ The right kind of education is not a luxury, but 
an investment ; and the best outcome of educa- 
tion is not mere intellectual skill. It consists 
rather in a broadening of the outlook upon life, 
in a@ finer sense of responsibility, in a keener 
sympathy with the minds of others, in a readi- 
ness to sacrifice selfish interests to the public 
service, and in deepened insight into duty,” 
—M. E. Sapter. 


Anyone who is seeking a right solution to the question asked 
in our headline will appreciate the manner in which the 
Managers of Bootham School, York, by frank and clear 
statements as to their aims and methods with regard to 
school work, are helping parents to come to a wise and safe 
decision. 

The founders of the School regarded character-building 
as their educational aim. The same object is kept steadily 
in view to-day. As the word “character” is often used in a 
narrowed sense, many educationists prefer the word 
“personality.”” Thus the aim of education is the true 
development of personality, meaning by personality the 
whole individual. And as the educationist aims at making 
the most and the best of each individual, he has an ethical 
conception underlying education. But that does not involve 
a back place for the intellect ; for he knows that formation 
of character is largely dependent on the training of the 
intellect, the widening of the circle of thought; and he 
recognizes that one of the worst failures of education is the 
deadening of intellectual curiosity. 

At Bootham School it has long been customary to allow 
a large measure of freedom to older boys for the sake of 
developing self-control and a due sense of responsibility ; 
they take a full share in the management of the games, 
school societies, and general life of the School. Members of 
the Staff share this common life, too. In pursuance of the 
aim of “training for service” the boys are encouraged in 
self-reliance and self-help; and to give practical effect to 
this, they are asked to lend a hand with some of the small 
daily duties of the household. 

Arthur Rowntree, B.A., the Headmaster of the School, 
writing in the Bootham Yearbook, emphasizes the necessity 
for such a training. “To starve education in these years 
of national crisis would be national suicide,’ he says. 
“Education holds the promise of the future, and we desire 
at Bootham to raise the level of education at the present 
time. We have now the largest number of post-matricu- 
lation boys that we have ever had; no less than sixteen are 
in the class, some working for scholarships and others 
beginning their medical studies. If anywhere in our school 
life we have bordered on luxury in the past, we are ready 
to stiffen and harden now, eager to do our utmost to turn 
out effective men and leaders. We are striving to hear 
pronounced upon us the joint beatitude and combination : 
“ Blessed is he thaf hath learned to do things for himself 
(and for the community), and cursed is he that hath learned 
only to ring the bell (for the servant).” To repair the waste 
of war, to rebuild Britain, the schools of England must give 
to the nation men more physically fit, better equipped, and 
better trained for service than their predecessors. This is 
a supreme opportunity for an onward move in education, for 
better intellectual work, and truer development of 
personality. 

We often have to wait long years for the education 
harvest ; and we often picture rather than enjoy the fruit 
of moral thoughtfulness that we long for. Our longings, no 
less than our aims, make us realize again that we are 
disciples of Arnold ; for we desire “ the fruit which he above 
all things longed for—moral thoughtfulness—the inquiring 
love of truth going along with the devoted love of goodness.” 

From the early years of the School the fact has becn 
recognized that “education” is not confined to lessons 
taught in school-hours, and, accordingly, care is taken that 
each boy shall have some definite and suitable pursuit, 
whether games or otherwise, for his leisure time. 

A tradition that leisure time must be well filled has 





been continuous for nearly ninety years. It lives from boy 
to boy, and is cherished by the Old Scholars and by the 
hearty moral support of all the masters. Various branches 
of Natural History, Archeology, Carpentry, Photography 
are followed by the boys. Collecting has often paved the 
way to observing, and considerable stress has been laid on 
the keeping of Natural History diaries. Original observa- 
tions, continuously recorded in neatly-kept and illustrated 
books, are encouraged. “In this way,’’ said a member of 
the staff, “ we get a mind alert to see all that is going on 
around it, a mind reflecting, like a mirror, all it sees. From 
older boys thinking as well as seeing is expected, and in 
their work evidence is often discovered of a persistent 
attempt to probe the unknown and to summon to their aid 
every method and instrument which gives promise of 
assistance.” 

Bootham School was founded in order to give a good 
religious and literary education and careful moral training 
to the sons of Friends, but the School gladly admits, at the 
discretion of the Headmaster, other boys who are likely to 
appreciate and profit by this type of education, whose 
parents are willing that they should fall in with the 
ordinary regulations of the School. The Headmaster, Arthur 
Rowntree, B.A., Bootham, York, will be glad to send to 
interested parents The Illustrated Bootham Yearbook and 
the new Prospectus. 


F. R. G. 


Prudential ‘22, Comp, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - - £94,000,000 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICE: YOKOHAMA. LONDON OFFICE: 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Yen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP Yen 30,000,000 | RESERVE FUND Yen 20,800,000 


The Seventy-third Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 1916, when the 
Directors submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of 
the Bank, and the Profit and Loss Account, for the half-year ended 
30th June, 1916, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Capital (paid up) 

| | ee 

Reserve for Doubtful Debts winawentin 

Notes im Circulation ...........cccseeseseeserereees 

Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ................ nati 

Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 
other Sums due by the Bank ... “ ie 


cs 
seeres . 30,000,000.00 
poownes 20,400,000.00 
1,706,615.84 
10,114,390.64 
249,949,816.89 


109,342,702.05 


eee 9,713.77 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 
ee , 1,336,716.90 


Net Profit for the past Half-year .......... ih 2,300,738.84 


Yen 425,160,694.93 
ASSETS. 


Cash Account— a Y. 
In Hend cee i _ 24,383,108.07 
At Bankers peal ae 53,987,914.17 78,371,022.24 


Investments in Public Securities 20,242,738.47 


Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c 110,563,424.57 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 210,374, 207.65 
Bullion and Foreign Money 1,682,760.08 


Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c 3,926,541 .92 


Yen 425,160,694.95 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. y 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills , 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


and Clerks, &c. see 21,124,009.35 


To Reserve Fund 400,000.00 
To Dividend— 

f yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares )\ 

yen 1.50 per New Share ie - S j 1,800,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account 1,437,455.74 


Yen 24,761,465.09 
St 
1,336,716.90 
23,424,748.19 


, Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1915 
y Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
30th June, 1916 ve ea pinleeinsions 
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Yen 24,761,465.09 
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“JT, in the watches grim 
Of winter mornings dim, 
Saw life inscrutable 
A God vigil. 
“And, in a morn of May 
Heard at the dawn of day 
The music of that morn 
The stars were born.”’ 
It would seem as if these short, crisp lines, these tight reins, 
had kept the poet from taking the bit between his teeth. In 
a poem of well-contained stanzas like this, our feet are kept 
from slipping along a too-expansive facility. And it is this 
very facility that conceals the genuine individual behind it. 

It is a great pleasure to find Mr. Stephens, to use cricket 
jargon, “recovering his old form.” No; that is the wrong 
idiom. ‘Green Branches” is a long way off the muscular 
insurgence of his first book. If that voiced the scornful 
impatience of youth, this surely reflects the pensive resigna- 
tion of age. But what makes us happy is that in 
these three poems (two long and one short) there is no 
trace of that poetic triviality, that dalliance with words 
which put a black mark against Mr. Stephens’s middle 
period. ‘Green Branches’? is not a_ finely-inspired 
work; it has little or no universal calm, grandeur, or 
fieriness. It is not a trumpet to the world, but a 
whisper to us. And it is this personal equation which 
makes the present writer diffident of generalizing upon his 
personal experience of Mr. Stephens’s latest, most intimate, 
and tenderest muse. He can only say that for him these 
elegiac numbers, with their delicate imagery, their faint, 
pervasive melancholy, their memorial sweetness, as though 
the ghosts of Spenser, Sidney, and Arnold spoke through the 
song of a modern Irishman, are extremely moving :— 

“Do not forget my charge, I beg of you 

That of what flowers you find of fairest hue 

And sweetest odour you do gather those, 

And best of all the best—a fragrant rose, 

A tall, calm lily from the waterside, 

A half-blown poppy, leaning at the side 

Its graceful head to dream among the corn, 

Forget-me-nots that seem as though the morn 

Had tumbled down and grew into the day, 

And hawthorn buds that swing along the way, 

Easing the hearts of those who pass them by 

Until they find contentment—do not cry, 

But gather buds, and with them greenery 

Of slender branches taken from a tree 

Well bannered of the spring that saw them fall.” 
Or, in “ Autumn, 1915” :— 

“Upon the grass I drop this tuneful reed 

And turn from it aside, and turn from more 

That I had fancied to be mine indeed 

Beyond all reclamation. See, the door 

Set in the boundary wall yawns windily, 

It will be shut when I have wandered through, 

And open will no more again for me 

This side of life whatever thing I do.” 
It is, perhaps, “ reminiscent” poetry, echoing out of a faded 
past. Its utterance is, perhaps, drawn out a little thinly. 
But there are two important things to remember. The past 
is only faded to those who so think it. And how extraordi- 
narily appropriate are this slow beat of metre, these lingering 
vowel-sounds, this reflective monotone, to the composed and 
subdued mood of a pastoral elegy ! 

In “Lustra” there is a portrait of Mr. Pound in a 
dressing-gown. Is this to assure us he is really what he 
keeps on telling us he is—a wild, free poet of the crags and 
downs, the blood-brother of Walt Whitman, standing in the 
hard Sophoclean light, ‘‘ moving among the lovers of perfec- 
tion alone’’ ? We have only his word—and the dressing- 
gown for it. Here are one or two selections :— 

“The gilded phalloi of the crocuses 
Are thrusting at the spring air—’’ 
“Papyrus” (the entire poem) :— 
“Spring . 
Too long . 
Gongula . 


From “ Tenzone”’ :— 


“Will the people accept them? 
(v.e., these songs). 
As a timorous wench from a centaur 
(Or a centurion). 
Already they flee, howling in terror. 


” 


Perhaps they are overcome with shame, and even fear an 
imposture. Says Mr. Pound :—‘‘I beg you, my friendly 
critics, do not set about to procure me an audience.’’ We 
have done our best. 





VICTORIAN TWILIGHTS. 


“Nights: Rome and Venice in the Asthetic ‘Eighties, 
London and Paris in the Fighting ‘Nineties.” By 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 


THERE is a school of prophets who maintain that the purpose 
of education is to teach us how to employ our leisure hours. 
In these strenuous days such a theory is unlikely to meet 
with unqualified acceptance, but it cannot be wholly 
ignored. We have all learnt in the nursery who it is that 
finds work for idle hands, and the inference sometimes drawn 
from this adage, that man should have no leisure hours, is 
equally discomforting and untrue. The man who proudly 
enters himself in ‘“ Who’s Who?” as having no recreations, 
does not prepare for himself the sad old age of Talleyrand’s 
scorner of whist, but lays his bones under the sod before the 
sound of the grinding should be low or the doors be shut in 
the streets. That the record of leisure hours may give us 
the most fascinating of pages is proved by Boswell, who gives 
us much more, and Mrs. Piozzi, who gives us little else. 
Mrs. Pennell, in looking back upon her life, regards herself 
as having known no days of leisure, and in writing of her 
recreations must confine herself to the evening hours. In 
her longest chapter she essays to tell us what manner of 
men they were who twenty years ago foregathered to her on 
Thursday evenings in Buckingham Street, by the Strand. 
It is unfortunate that, while she assures us, and we have no 
reason to doubt, that the talk was brilliant, she can give us 
no sample by which we could judge. Authors, critics, 
journalists, painters, draughtsmen came to her salon, but 
of their voices we catch nothing more articulate than a laugh. 
It is “Hamlet” in dumb show before a congregation 
unacquainted with the play. The exception is provided by 
the man who said least, for Phil May seems to have confined 
himself to the refrain which Mrs. Pennell gives in full: 
“Have a cigar!’’ “ Have a whiskey-and-soda!” “Have a 
drawing!” Mrs. Pennell laments that she did not use a 
pencil and a cuff, but it may be remembered that Mrs. Piozzi 
never wrote a word of Johnson’s while they were together 
in a room. 

Disappointing as this silence must needs be, it would 
be very unjust to Mrs. Pennell to say that there is no 
interest in her pages. There are, indeed, paragraphs which 
we could well spare. For instance, all that Mrs. Pennell 
has to tell us of Walter Sickert is that his promise of 
brilliancy never struck her as leading anywhere in parti- 
cular, with the slightly inconsistent addition that his 
fulfilment scarcely justified his promise. There are persons 
mentioned by Boswell whom that great biographer deemed 
of as little worth as Mrs. Pennell accounted Sickert, but, 
although Boswell may not make us, or mean to make us, 
care for them, he can somehow interest us in what he has 
to say about them. This is a touch above Mrs. Pennell, 
and such persons should not have been allowed to detain 
her pen. With the persons whom she admires Mrs. Pennell 
is in much better case. Though we do not hear what they 
say, we learn something of what they do, and more of their 
personalities than could be expected when they are dumb. 
Mrs. Pennell writes for the pleasure of recalling her own 
happy memories and communicates some of her own pleasure 
to the readers of her work. 

On this canvas the figure which looms largest is 
William Ernest Henley. Clearly Mrs. Pennell regards 
him as in his line the greatest man of his epoch, while for 
that epoch she has an almost unlimited admiration. Life, 
she says, was much more interesting and amusing then than 
it is now. This dictum must be taken as a general inference 
from the writer’s personal experience. We are all liable to 
make such inferences, and the more liable as we go into the 
vale of years. ‘The old friends die or fall off. Perhaps we 
do not, or we cannot, take the sage’s advice and keep our 
friendship in constant repair. The old questions, absorbing 
while they were matter of debate, lose some of their interest 
when they become, at least to those who discussed them, 
res judicate. We may find it difficult to keep so much of our 
youth as to perceive that the new questions have no less 
an interest of their own, that the new methods of discussion 
suit our successors as well as the older suited ourselves. 
Though the old war-horse leaps at the sound of the 
trumpet, the old soldier haz been heard to avow that it was 
louder and clearer in his day. Those who can “know the 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MR. VERNON- 
WARD’S ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 
OVER DRUGS. 


Rapid and Permanent Cures Accomplished 
after Every Other Method has Failed! 








ASTONISHING RESULTS IN OBESITY, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, LU MBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, INDIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, Etc. 





How Health is Restored through a Perfect Circulation. 


HE secret of the invariable success of Mr. Vernon-Ward’s 
7 system of cure is that it helps Nature to automatically 
readjust its functions and restore normal and healthy 
conditions. Instead of merely giving temporary relief it goes 
direct to the cause of pain and discomfort. 


The basis of good health is a perfect circulation, that 
wonderful circuit of the body by every particle of blood, urged 
forward by each great throb of the heart, seventy-twé times a 
minute, from the first dawn of life to its ultimate close. Perfect 
circulation means complete combustion, and complete combustion 
or oxidation of the effete, or waste matter of the body, means 
perfect health, and, what is still more significant, immunity 
from disease. 


Permanent Health Depends upon an Active Circulation 


The blood travels through the body, as it were, on a trading 
trip. It carries lime, potash, soda, magnesia, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sugar, fat, &c. and exchanges these substances for carbonic 
acid gas, uric acid, and a long list of waste products to which 
scientists have given names that are not less formidable than 
the poisons themselves. On journey after journey the blood 
delivers ite load of health-giving material to the hungry tissues 
and returns with the waste products, and so on, ad infinitum. 


However, let the blood fail to provide the elements soda, 
magnesia, or what not, that the tissue demands, and it becomes 
impoverished. Balance between the breaking down and the 
building up process is disturbed. The waste may be carried off, 
but cannot be replaced; hence emaciation ensues. 


On the other hand the waste or excess material may not be 
removed. Far from being inactive, however, it immediately 
starts unhealthy conditions. It either induces Obesity by 
abnormal storage of fat; Rheumatism and kindred disorders by 
excess of uric acid; or disease by encouraging the multiplication 
of harmful bacterial life. Fast or slow, however, the progressive 
stages can be understood. The body is interdependent, but the 
foundation rests upon the preservation of a sound and normal 
circulation of the blood. 


Call or Write To-day for Full Particulars 
of this Remarkable Guaranteed Treatment. 


If you are a sufferer from Obesity, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Indigestion, Constipation, &c., call 
and see Mr. Vernon-Ward to-day. His wonderful Treatment is 
a hundred times more scientific. and successful than drugs, 
massage, baths, or exercises. It is absolutely harmless and 
painless, and can be followed without interference in the least 
with one’s ordinary daily routine. The fees for Treatment are 
reasonable and inclusive, and there is no charge made for 
consultations. 


Leading doctors are widely recommending Mr. Vernon- 
Ward’s system of cure. and delighted patients are advising their 
friends to take a course. It has become the most popular 
Treatment to-day because it is the surest, simplest, and most 
ideal means of regaining health it is possible to imagine. If 
unable to call at present, write for full free particulars to Mr. 
A. Vernon-Ward, 2 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W. (facing 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s and New Bond Street), or to the 
Brighton Establishment, 91 King’s Road, Brighton (a few 
doors from the Grand Hotel). 
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POLAND FUND 
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Poland has been cruelly wounded ; but her enemies can never 
kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been violated, 
or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is far away 
and speaks only in a sigh. The Russian Government has 
organised assistance to help the thousands of refugees from 
the farms and hamlets of Poland, in order to escape the 
horrors of German invasion, for Germany, in addition to 

er many unspeakable crimes, is not only starving the people 
of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing their food, 
Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor beings, who 
seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is much work 
for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the more 

the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED -.CROSS 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian 
brains be liberated to persecute the object of the allied nations, 
the crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional 
sovereign given to the Fund means the release of another 
fraction of the mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and 
to all who feel compassion for the broken men and women, 
and starving children—victims of the German war-god— 
an earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 

36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, or are distributed by arrangement with the German 
or Austrian Authorities. The money collected is sent to the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit 
is made on the extremely favourable rate of exchange. In 
normal times, Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us 140 roubles for £10. The English 
equivalent Je rouble is a fraction over 2/1. 
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change and feel it’ may maintain their interest to the end. 
They may not only recognize the interest of the moment, but 
foresee the coming of other debates when their own tongues 
will be silent and their own ears cannot hear. To one of 
the greatest of our bishops in this epoch with which Mrs. 
Pennell deals, quoting without comment a passage from a 
contemporary writer, his chaplain observed that the words 
seemed to throw doubt on the Church doctrine of the 
personality of our Lord. “ Yes,” was the reply, “that is a 
question which your generation will have to deal with.” 
The time was not ripe, but the wise old man was not either 
for burking discussion or for anticipating the conclusion at 
which it might arrive. We may commiserate Mrs. Pennell 
if she finds life grow dull; but it is not fair to throw the 
blame upon the age. Henley was an interesting personality, 
but he must not be thought of as ultimus Romanorum. 

In default of any live biography of Henley we may 
welcome such a partial sketch as Mrs. Pennell gives us. 
We have a glimpse of his vigor and gaiety, of his sincerity 
and self-confidence, of the combativeness which made him 
always willing, as Boswell would have put it, to toss and to 
gore. We may, however, remember that Boswell’s bull had 
learnt from Dryden that it is not the chief object of 
criticism to find fault. Henley maintained, in Mrs. 
Pennell’s more ambitious phrase, that the main function of 
criticism was “to increase the powers of depreciation rather 
than of appreciation,’ and Mrs. Pennell adds, “ What a 
healthy doctrine it is!” Well, there is, at any rate, con- 
siderable authority upon the other side. 

When Mrs. Pennell takes us to Rome and Venice and 
Paris she is, except for the persons with whom she deals, 
on too familiar ground. The life of the café and the 
trattoria is known to most people by description if not by 
experience. Those who have not seen the Venetian carry 
his bunch of radishes to the place where he dines, have at 
least heard that this is his simple way. It is true that we 
did not all know much of the artists to whom Mrs, Pennell 
presents us at Rome and Venice, but it is also true that 
we do not know very much more after the presentation. 

The book has some charming illustrations by Mr. 
Pennell and some others. 





A DOUBTFUL GIFT. 


“The Created Legend—Videlicet, ‘Drops of Blood.’” By 
Fropor So.ocus. Translated by JoHN CourNos. (Secker. 
6s. net.) 

It has been predicted that one of the effects of the war on 

literature will be seen in the rapid growth of an esthetic 

movement which will ignore entirely all contemporary 
problems. Disgusted with the brutal facts of a world 
seething with national and with class strife, many minds 
will seek to shut themselves away in contemplation of the 
eternal kingdom of beauty. The critic pondering Sologub’s 
curious example may be a little apprehensive of the 
decadent seed he scatters. Possessed of undeniable quality, 
his imaginative vision is a strange blending of ssthetic 
idealism and sensuous morbidity. Mr. Stephen Graham, in 
his careful selection of Sologub’s tales, ‘‘ The Sweet-scented 

Name,”’ introduced us to the fine metal of his talent. Mr. 

Joha Cournos, in translating “ Drops of Blood,” lays bare its 

perishable, vulgar alloy. One asks oneself is Sologub the 

last of the great period of Russian literature, i.e., from Gogol 
to Tchehhov, or is he the first ferment of the young, decadent 
school which ten years ago, after the abortive revolution, 
broke with or reversed the spiritual tradition of the Russian 
classics? Sologub, in fact, stands between the old and the 
young school, and unites in himself qualities characteristic 
of both. The decadence is seen clearly in his pose, in his 
tone, in his studied affectation. What gave the Russian 
novel of the great period its pre-eminence was that its 
spiritual beauty sprang out of its creators’ unflinching 
sincerity, of their penetration into men’s natures as they are, 
and out of their passion for truth. But in “The Created 

Legend” Sologub has metamorphozed the actual world by 

deliberately blending fantasy and reality, and has given his 

characters existence on an esthetic plane where the com- 
plexity of human motives scarcely exists. 

Tirodov, the hero, a poet and a doctor of chemistry, 
who “does not encourage intimacies with people, 





because he found it painful to look with involuntary 
penetration into their dark, foggy souls,” buys a 
house and estate outside the town of Skorodogh, where 
he lives the ideal existence with a colony of girls and 
children. In this “ symbolical’’ novel Tirodov’s establish- 
ment, so the translator informs us, stands for “a kind of 
Hellenic Utopia.” It is a poet’s Utopia, from which fear 
and shame are banished, the worship of “the nude, eternal 
body”’ inculcated, with “ bardic joy in a life lived in the 
embrace of chaste nature.” Free love of the type celebrated 
in Shelley’s youthful poems is practised in scenes that are 


described with a fervor of coloring that may astonish the | 


conservative Briton. The proverb “ Don’t look a gift-horse 
in the mouth ”’ is so obviously applicable to-day to any piece 
of literature that hails from Russia that one can positively 
see the official who safeguards our literary morals gazing 
steadily into the air, after his attention has been directed 
to “The Created Legend.’’ That is, to our thinking, a good 
thing, for it is very pleasing that our censorship should take 
lessons in broadmindedness and in thinking no evil from 
his Russian confrére. Indeed, Sologub seems to have had a 
prophetic sense of the British attitude and to have 
“symbolized”? it in the figure of Miss Harrison, the 
English governess who, he tells us, “did not express her 
opinion. Many things had already shocked her, and she 
grew accustomed to bear herself indifferently to everything 
that happened here.” Poor Miss Harrison! Thirgs—very 
surprising things—that did occur during the “abortive 
revolution,” are mirrored in these descriptions of life in the 
town of Skorodogh—raids of Cossacks and the gendarmerie 
on inoffensive townsfolk, with their “ rapidly-working 
knouts” and “the dull flat lashings of whips on girls’ 
delicate bodies,’’ Black Hundred pogroms in the Jewish 
quarter, murders of both police spies and provocateurs, 
of students and working men in the open street, 
all these portents which the European press chronicled 
fully ten years back, reappear in Sologub’s pages, depicted 
with a hatred of brutality that is quite in accord with the 
old traditions of the “ intelligentzia.” Very instructive also 
is the picture of the police raid on the house of the “ correct 
and loyal man” Dr. Svetilovitch, the Constitutional Democrat. 
The insolence of the Colonel of gendarmerie and the police 
inspector are contrasted with the strange timidity, not to 
say pusillanimity, of the Doctor’s intellectual guests, who 
are examined one by one, and whose letters and pocket-books 
are confiscated by the police who search them. Students of 
Russian literature will be reminded of the famous scene in 
“Virgin Soil,’’ when that eminent Liberal, Mr. Sipyagin, is 
so frightened by the news of his brother-in-law’s revolu- 
tionary propaganda that he hastens off to the Governor to 
be the first to denounce him. 

What, however, will chiefly interest the thoughtful 
is not this customary picture of the officials working 
hand in hand with the patriotic members of the 
Union of Russian People, with their watchwords of 
“Hang them!” “ Wipe them out! ”’ “ Give it to them! ”’; for 
in Gorky’s “ The Spy” we already possessed a more detailed 
portrait of the excesses of chauvinistic patriotism and its 
strange bed-fellows. It is Sologub’s vein of decadent pleasure 
in these distressing phenomena that gives us pause. 
Sologub’s gospel, quoted with admiration in Mr. Cournos’s 
diaphanous preface, “It is beauty that can save the world, 
it is our eyes and our imagination behind our eyes that can 
remodel the world into ‘ a chaste dream,’ ’’ is one that would 
have commended itself in the abstract to schools of sesthetes 
as remote as Walter Pater’s and Sacher-Masoch’s. And 
while that kingdom of instincts which Mr. Cournos 
veils respectfully under the phrase of “the problem 
of cruelty in life’’ seems to claim a rather prominent 
position in Sologub’s “imagination,” the chastity of his 
“dream-world”’ will, perhaps, startle the unprejudiced 
observer. The latter will ask himself: Is not this piece of 
literature, “ Drops of Blood,” esthetically the fruit of the 
“sad activity,’’ as Tolstoy puts it, of reaction? If it 
be so, and we note that the discerning editor, amid 
his cloud of discreetly veiling phrases, ‘‘ Here is the 
idealism of bodily beauty,” “the dream of liberation,” &c., 
states that “this model is an emotional statement of those 
‘nightmarish days’ of 1905,” the English reader may draw 
some instructive conclusions about the social background 
which so impressed itself upon the poet’s mind “ sensitized 
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to provide for the suffering amongst Jews in the 
Eastern War Zone during the coming winter. 
The relief provided includes food, clothing, 
shelter, medical aid, etc. The health of these 
poor sufferers has been undermined by what they 
have endured, and unless we can provide both 
food, clothing and shelter during the coming 
months thousands upon thousands will succumb. 


We look to each reader of this paper to 
help, if only in a small way, at this time of 
unparalleled difficulty and distress, 


ONE SHILLING WILL FEED 
FIVE PERSONS FOR ONE DAY 


There are millions of suffering Jews to be 
cared for. Your gift will be cordially welcomed, 
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Nation” or to the Hon. Secretary, Russian Jews 
Relief Fund, 122, George Street, Edinburgh. 
Christian Friends desiring to help may obtain 
collecting cards at the latter address. 
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2s, 4d. Can be had from Marshall Brothers Ltd., Publishers, 
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Secretary, Russian Jews Relief Fund, 122, George Street, 
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with beauty.’’ For Sologub is a poet and a man of true 
artistic gift, as anybody who has read “ The Sweet-Scented 
Name” must admit. That this poet should have so broken 
with the spiritual tradition of the great Russian novel as to 
have nothing to oppose to the sad activities and excesses of 
revolution and reaction but “ Bacchic joy in a life lived 
in the embraces of chaste nature” is simply a sign of 
spiritual bankruptcy. For Tirodov’s “Hellenic Utopia,” 
this enchanted house and garden outside the town of 
Skorodogh, is, even the most innocent reader must recognize, 
nothing but a pitiable makeshift. In short, brutality 
and sensuality hold their revels, not merely in the town of 
Skorodogh, but in “the chaste dream’ of the creator's 
imagination. And these be the stigmata of reaction that 
show beneath the veil of “ symbolism” with which the author 
drapes his contemporary “ Legend.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Devonshire House Circle.” STOKES, 


(Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Huvucu 


Hotitanp Hovse has had several historians, and the 
society for which it was a sort of centre has supplied the 
world with plenty of gossip and anecdote. Mr. Stokes’s 
account of the guests and intimates of Devonshire House 
adds an entertaining chapter to such studies of English life 
in the days of the Georges. Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, about whom the book is mainly concerned, belonged 
to a world that treated politics as a game, and gaming as 
a serious occupation, a world which was entertained by 
Sheridan, accepted by Dr. Johnson, mirrored by Horace 
Walpole, and whose beauties still live on the canvases of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. In this society Georgiana 
was almost a queen. She entertained Johnson at Chats- 
worth. She won Fox’s Westminster election, though the 
story of her having kissed the butcher rests on insufficient 
evidence. On the other hand, she certainly kissed seven 
tradesmen, all of whom had just voted for Fox’s opponent, 
and Mr. Stokes gives an amusing description of the 
Duchess’s disgust at the discovery. Her other claims to 
distinction are her beauty—not quite so flawless as tradition 
would have us believe—her grace of manner, vivacity, and 
social charm. To her we owe the suppression of hoops as 
indispensable to a correct toilette. To one weakness she 
must plead guilty. She wept over her losses at faro. All 
who like light gossip about these distant days will enjoy 
Mr. Stokes’s volume. 

# * 7 


‘*Prance To-Day.”” By LAURENCE JERROLD. (Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Mr. JERROLD’s survey of contemporary France is more 
successful in probing underneath the surface than is usual in 
books of this class. For all its eulogy, it is a most penetrat- 
ing examination of the French spirit and its manifestations 
in politics, religion, philosophy, and literature, and 
almost every page has a sentence that shows how closely Mr. 
Jerrold has observed the French nation and how intimate he 
has become with even its most baffling manifestations. “I 
doubt,” he says, “‘ whether, since the Athenian or the Roman, 
any such complete national spirit (as the French) has 
existed.’’ It has no equivalent as real in other peoples, for 
‘esprit frangais’’ is conscious and deliberate in the arts 
and philosophy, and is no less instinctive and strong in the 
common things of life. In fact, French thought ‘‘ always 
assumes the French spirit to be one of the intellectual facts 
of the world, and not seldom considers it the world’s intel- 
lectual standard.” Behind and beneath the smiling amenity 
which we usually associate with France, Mr. Jerrold 
perceives a ruthless realism and an austere tenacity. The 
last of these qualities has been demonstrated by the progress 
of the war, and it goes a long way to justify another of Mr. 
Jerrold’s observations, that there is little danger of the 
French spirit either changing or dying. The instinct of 
racial preservation is stronger than in most countries, and 
the future of the nation is safeguarded by a characteristic 
passion in politics for logic, symmetry, coherence, and 
central control. Mr. Jerrold touches upon most aspects of 








French life and thought, and his book can be most heartily 
commended to English readers. 


* *¥ * 


“*My Life and Work.” By Epmunp KNowLEes MUsPRATT. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Muspratt’s book has a double appeal—to men of 
science and politicians. A distinguished Liverpool chemist, 
Mr. Muspratt was a pupil of Baron Liebig, spent some of 
his student years at Munich and Heidelberg, and took a 
leading part in forming the Society of Chemical Industry, 
one of whose chief aims was to bring professional scientific 
chemists into closer touch with manufacturers and technical 
chemists. His work was recognized by his native city when 
the University of Liverpool, which he helped to promote, 
received its charter. He was appointed Pro-Chancellor of 
the University, and was made the first President of its 
Council. But if chemistry was Mr. Muspratt’s vocation, his 
avocation of politics was pursued with even more fervor. 
He was and remains one of the most vehement Liberals it is 
possible to imagine, and throughout his life he has been 
a missionary and propagandist for his party, often in the 
face of great discouragement. As Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Reform Club in 1883 he entertained Lord Morley, 
R. H. Hutton, Lord Bryce, and other statesmen of his party, 
though his tenure of the position was an uphill fight, for 
the club was divided into Whigs and Radicals, the former 
of whom pounced upon such fire-brands as Lord Morley, 
and were profoundly opposed to Gladstone’s Irish policy. In 
1885 Mr. Muspratt was a Parliamentary candidate for the 
Widnes Division, but the Irish had orders to support the 
Tory candidate, and Mr. Muspratt was defeated. His book 
is well worth reading. The survey of its author’s political 
activities is particularly good. 

* x 7 


‘A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open.” By THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. (Murray. 9s. net.) 


In only one chapter in this volume does Mr. Roosevelt 
show himself as a book-lover. He there discusses the best 
books for holidays in the open, and reveals some of his own 
preferences and antipathies. He tells us that he has 
repeatedly read several novels of Dickens and Thackeray, 
but he cannot enjoy either “Esmond’’ or “The Old 
Curiosity Shop.”” “In the same way,” he adds, “I read and 
reread ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Othello,’ but not ‘King Lear’ or 
‘Hamlet.’” He “cannot stand” “Quo Vadis,” but never 
tires of ‘“ With Fire and Sword,” and so on through a long 
series of purely personal likes and dislikes, which may help 
one to understand Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament, but have no 
other value. The main part of the book, on the contrary, 
is an engaging record of experiences “in the open.’”’ Not 
the least remarkable are the instances he gives of the 
strange behavior of animals when moved by curiosity. On 
one occasion he chased a lion that ran for several minutes 
through herds of hartebeest and zebra, an odd enough 
incident in itself. Yet the sequel was stranger still. “ When 
he came to bay, I walked in on him. Bands of hartebeest 
and showy zebras, joined by grotesquely capering wildebeests 
and by lovely, long-horned gazelles, stood round in a wild 
irregular ring to see their two foes fight to the death.” 
Equal curiosity was shown by the wild animals in East Africa 
on another occasion. While Mr. Roosevelt’s men were 
skinning a hyena which he had shot for the Smithsonian 
Museum “ the game of the neighborhood gathered to look on.”’ 

¥ = * 


“The Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Tupper, Bart.” Edited by E. D. SAUNDERS, D.D. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir R. L. Borpen. 
(Cassell. 2 vols. 25s, net.) 


Sir Cuartes Tupper, who died last year at the age of 
ninety-four, was, with Lord Strathcona, a founder and pro- 
moter of Canada’s industrial and political development. 
After practising in Halifax for some years as a medical man, 
he entered the Legislature in 1855, and became practically 
the leader of the Conservative Party a year later. He took 
a keen interest in educational reform, railway schemes, and 
the political unification of the Dominion. Perhaps his 
outstanding merit is his share in- the second of these 
activities. When, in 1882, he initiated the proposals for 
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and have been found a boon to our fighting men in the trenches. 
The powder is 1/6, 2/6, 4/-, 7/6 a tin. Send post card for free 
sample and descriptive booklet to— 


St. IVEL, Ltd., Dept. C (Lendon Depot), Battersea Park, &.W. 














$S.O000 purchased by H.M. GOVERNMENT, 
chiefly for military purposes, since the war broke out. 


OLIVER 


—THE TYPEWRITER 

that gives the best service | Face 
everywhere, alike in Peace |; 
and in War. 











OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. 
75, Queen Victoria St,, London, E,C. 
Ask for Booklet M.280. 


ALWAYS “AT THE FRONT® 
WF PEACE AND OF WAR 

















WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders to reap the benefit 
of their investment during their own lifetime, and in the event of 
premature death to leave their legal representatives in possession of 
& house of their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manoger. 

















ZANETIC 


entirely eliminates the danger of unreadable copies. By using 
it in Penduplicate Books, perfect and permanent pencopies 
are secured, with unsoiled originals. Write for Samples. 








The N.A, Zanetic Works, Leicester, England 























Any Sacrifice is Justifiable 


to give your boy a good, sound, liberal education, 
but it is not necessary if you choose the right 
school. 
The success list of SHOREHAM GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Sussex, is excellent testimony to the 
efficiency of the teaching given here, while the 
health record of the School is ample proof of 
the healthy situation on the Sussex Downs and 
the liberal diet. No sacrifice is at all necessary 
to send your boy to Shoreham, for the expense 
is quite reasonable, and yet every advantage 
of a modern school is obtainable. The equip- 
ment is up to date, the sanitation on the latest 
rinciple, the diet liberal and varied, and every 
orm of game and sport is encouraged. The 
curriculum is designed to cover all commercial 
and professional careers, and all work is adapted 
to the capabilities of each pupil. The successful 
methods of teaching employed ensure a gradual 
enlargement of the curriculum as each form is 
passed, and hence it is advisable for pupils to be 
entered at the earliest ssible age. The Head- 
master will be pleased to send parents any 
details of the School, on application to him at 
Shoreham Grammar School, Bescer. 



























“The Sister of Literature-Tobaccd' 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times’ 





do anything but die” 
- -CHARLES LAMB 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
SG” Y 
Per oz. Per oz. 








For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Ssilors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


™ JOEN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


' Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Oo. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 
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A Good Investment 
for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows Fund Endowment 
Assurance. Besides providing for old age, and for 
dependants in the event of earlier death, a further 
advantage is secured in the rebate on Income Tax 
(with a maximum rate of 3/- in the £) which 


is allowed up to one-sixth of income in some cases. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United Kingdom, 
The whole profits belong to the Policyholders. 


FUNDS : 
22 MILLIONS. 


CLAIMS PAID; 

44 MILLIONS. 

Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J, LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, E.0., and 17, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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building the Canadian Pacific Railway he did more for the 
unification of Canada than by any other single act, even if 
it be admitted that the passing of the British North America 
Act and the establishment of Canada as a nation within the 
Empire are largely his work. An interesting light on 
Canadian politics is afforded in a letter from Mr. Willison 
to Tupper. ‘“ Generally,” he wrote, “I would charge against 
your party, as represented by the Governments in which you 
sat, that it carried on a strong constructive Canadian policy 
by bad political methods and gross corruption in the con- 
stituencies, and that the net result was to build up Canada, 
and greatly lower the public morals.” It ought to be added 
that Tupper himself cannot be charged with corruption. Dr. 
Saunders’s book is largely made up of quotations from 
Tupper’s journals and letters. In other respects it shows 
a tendency to excessive eulogy, and it has far too many 
trifling details. But it is an interesting biography of a 
remarkable man. 


7 * * 


“John C, F. S. Day: His Forbears and Himself.” A 
Biographical Study by One of his Sons. (Heath, Cranton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


CarpinaL Gasquet and Sir Robert Finlay both con- 
tribute introductions to .this biography, the former 
emphasizing the fact that Judge Day was “a solid and sincere 
Catholic,’’ while the latter treats of him as a lawyer and an 
advocate. At the Parnell Commission, where Day was one 
of the Commissioners, he established a record. During the 
whole one hundred and thirteen days that it lasted he made 
only one remark, which, his son observes, may have slipped 
out by accident. As a judge, he was notable for his severity 
and his readiness to inflict the lash. This seems to have been 
a result of an almost fanatical zeal for religion and morality. 
His son thinks that “his overpowering sense of duty might 
have been toned down without detriment to its essential 
strength,” and Sir Robert Finlay describes him as the most 
tender-hearted and humane of men. He was undoubtedly a 
man of strong individuality, reaching even to eccentricity. 
He travelled his circuit as far as possible on horseback, 
credited golfers with suicidal mania, was a stickler for 
official decorum, and wore in all weathers a widely-open 
shirt-front and a black bow-tie “ distinctly non-central.” 


* ~ * 


‘Twenty Years at Court.” Edited by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 
(Nisbet. 15s, net.) 


Tis book is made up of the letters of the Hon, Eleanor 
Stanley, one of Queen Victoria’s maids of honor from 1842- 
1862. They contain no striking revelations either of the 
Queen’s policy or of the personalities about her, but if 
much of their contents is undeniably trivial, these details 
help to fill in the picture of the Court and society for a 
space of twenty years. Dinners and games and private 
theatricals are recorded, and these and such-like social 
activities make up the bulk of Miss Stanley’s correspond- 
ence. The chapter on the Crimean War opens up a larger 
world. A letter from Windsor Castle in January, 1885, 
reports that ‘‘ the whole Household is frantic at the ‘ Times’ 
and the way it abuses everything, justly or unjustly, but it 
is thought that Lord Raglan has not shown much talent or 
forethought.’’ If there is nothing very exciting in the 
book, it is at least pleasant reading, and it 1s likely to be a 
favorite with people who set some value on harmless small 
talk, especially when it concerns Royal personages. 


* # * 


“ Louise and Barnavaux.” 
net.) 

“Louise and Barnavaux”’ is a collection of tales—the 
only connecting link of which is that the adventures in them 
befall Barnavaux, a French Colonial, and his fellows. They 
are vivaciously told, with occasional touches of brutality, be it 
said, and are exactly the kind of stories an average 
Englishman would expect from a Frenchman. But one 
cannot get away from the fact that the literary art displayed 
in them, adept as it is, is of that limited character which 
gives an air of smartness and polish to episodes whose 
natural ground is the regular highway of fiction. 


By PIERRE MILLE. (Lane. 3s. 6d. 








The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue Foreign Market and the Stock Exchange have been very 
quiet, business being must prominent in undertakings which 
are believed to be enjoying an exceptional share of war 
profits. Some uneasiness is felt about the state of affairs in 
Australia, but it seems likely that the labor troubles will 
come to an end when Mr. Hughes resigns. A White Paper 
dealing with the National Debt has just been issued, but it 
only carries us to March 31st last, when the gross liabilities 
of the State had risen to the portentous total of £2,197,000,000 
sterling. Tea shares have been a good feature of late, and 
a rise in the price of tin is said to have caused some inquiries 
for the Straits Settlement group of mines. War finance is 
still dependent mainly on Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, 
and Excess Profits Tax, which last is yielding about 35 
millions a week. The question what is to be the future 
finance of the war, of course, excites the keenest interest, and 
on this subject there are many differences of opinion. The 
theory that in some form or another conscription of wealth 
will have to be resorted to is widely held among bankers ; 
but it must not be supposed that the City relishes the idea 
of an interminable war. 


ConsoLIDATED GOLDFIELDS Report. 

The report for the year ended June 30th last of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa folloved close upon the 
preliminary announcement of results which was made last 
week. The realized profit on the year’s operations, derived 
mainly from dividends on investments, amounted to 
£440,000, as compared with £299,100 for the previous year, 
and £388,100 two years ago. The depreciation on invest- 
ments, which has been so heavy an item for many years, 
amounted at June 30th last to £232,300, largely on account 
of the fall in the value of shares in mining companies whose 
length of life is now becoming a factor in the market price. 
To meet this, £100,000 has been charged against the reserve, 
and £132,300 against the year’s profits. The dividend of 
74 per cent. on the ordinary shares, the same rate as last 
year, absorbs £150,000, leaving £81,740, or nearly £1,700 
more than was brought in, to be carried forward. Of the 
principal items of the balance-sheet, nearly all show a 
decrease. Drawings of debentures have reduced the total 
by £25,000 to £100,000, cash has declined by £318,700 to 
£171,500, and investments from £4,189,900 to £4,092,600. 
The reserve fund, which now stands at £700,000, is invested 
in British and Colonial Government securities and in the 
assets of the company. The report, although satisfactory, 
was evidently hardly up to the expectations of the Stock 
Exchange, and there was a slight fall in the price of the 
ordinary shares on the publication of the preliminary 
announcement, while the issue of the full report brought no 
recovery. 


Tea Companies’ Excess Prorits 

Following the appeal of the Rubber Growers’ Assooia- 
tion, an application was made to the Board of Referees for an 
increase in the percentage standard for excess profits duty 
as regards tea companies by the Indian Tea Association and 
the Ceylon Association. The decision, though far from meet- 
ing all that was claimed, raises the rate to 8 per cent. in 
the case of companies and 9 per cent. for private firms, and 
is more generous than the 1ate allowed to rubber companies, 
taking all the conditions into consideration. For the 
majority of the tea companies are old-established concerns, 
and it is hardly probable that many of them will have to 
take advantage of the concession. The present season pro- 
mises to be somewhat less profitable than that of 1915-16, 
for the estimated yield per acre is lower, while working 
expentes are likely to be increased; freight and 
insurance charges will certainly be no lower. Present prices 
of tea companies’ shares, however, show that investors take 
a fairly hopeful view as to the future of the industry. 


LvucELLUM. 





